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SOUTH SIDE CHICAGO JAZZ 
Pleasure mad; Tuxedo stomp; Oriental man; Some do and some don’t; 
My baby; Brown skin mama; Tack it down; Endurance stomp 
JIMMY BLYTHE’S STATE STREET RAMBLERS AL 3529 
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CRIPPLE CLARENCE LOFTON 


More motion; Sweet tooth; Sixes and sevens; Clarence’s blues; - 
Lofty blues; House rent struggle; Juice joint; Salty woman blues . & 
PIANO SOLos AL 3531 * e 
BIX BEIDERBECKE 
+ Fidgety feet; Jazz me blues; Oh! Baby; Copenhagen; * 


Riverboat shuffle; Sensation rag; Lazy Daddy 
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THE WOLVERINES AL 3532 


* THE GREAT BLUES SINGERS x 
BESSIE SMITH St. Louis blues 
IDA COX Jail House blues; I’m so glad 
MA RAINEY So soon this morning; Don’t fish in my sea 
CHIPPIE HILL Troubled in mind blues; Careless love 
AL 3530 
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MAC PARTLAND 


JUST A JAZZMAN 


Looking more like Jack Oakie than 
ever, trumpet player Jimmy MacPart- 
land rolled into London last month, 
complete with his cheerful grin—deep 
rumbling voice—fishing rods— golf 
clubs—and, of course, his beloved wife 
Marion. 

Jimmy is a real character, and a 
happy one at that. He has no complex 
or inflated ideas about his brand of 
music. He thinks, and says, that music 
should be happy and that it should 
swing. Beyond that, all he asks is 
that he should be allowed to play it 
that way. 


BORN CHICAGO 

Of Scottish extraction, Jimmy was 
born in Chicago some 40 odd years ago. 
His first job was with the Al Haid 
orchestra when he was still at school. 
Other jobs quickly followed with Frisco 
Hasse, in company with a youth named 
Benny Goodman, and with a band led 
by a gentleman named Podolski—the 
boys nicknamed him Murphy because 
he wasn’t Irish. 

These were jobs to earn money and 
to gain experience—not for any love of 
the music they played. Jimmy was 
founder member of the Austin High 
School Gang together with elder brother 
Dick on banjo, Bud Freeman on C- 
melody saxophone, Frank Teschmaker 
—violin and Jim Lannigan on piano. 

Jimmy was fourteen, the others a 
little older. They listened to records 
by the N.O.R.K.s and the Wolverines 
and so their style was set. Tesch 
switched to clarinet, Lannigan got hold 
of a double bass and the band was 
completed by the addition of Dave 
Tough (drums) Floyd O’Brien (trom- 
bone), and Dave North on piano. 


By the end of 1924, Bix Beiderbecke 
had decided to leave the Wolverines 
and thus it was that the youthful 
MacPartland received a telegram which 
bore the words “Will you replace Bix? 
$84.50 a week.” Jimmy left school 
and joined the Wolverines at the 
Cinderella Ballroom on Broadway as 
quickly as he could get there. 

For several weeks he roomed with 
Bix at the Somerset Hotel on 47th 
Street. Bix took him to buy a new 
cornet and for a short time they both 
played—side by side—in the Wolver- 
ines. This was necessary, for the band 
used no music and MacPartland had to 
be shown the routines. 


FLORIDA DRY 

That winter the Wolverines took a 
job in Florida but the prohibition 
agents closed the place the night the 
band opened. 

With no job and no money Jimmy 
worked on the local railroad until he 
had saved enough for his fare back to 
Chicago. All the old Austin High 
School Gang were still around and with 
the help of a rotund character called 
Husk O’Hara they landed a job at the 
White City Ballroom. This dance hall 
was situated near the famous Sunset 
Cafe on South Side and Louis Armstrong 
used to sit alongside the band three 
or four nights a week. 

The band played there all winter but 
finally they broke up. Some of the 
members joined Muggsy Spanier at 
the Midway Gardens while Jimmy, 
Lannigan and Freeman joined Art 
Kassel. The stay with Kassel was of 
short duration for the band did not 
play MacPartland’s kind of music but 
it was during the time the band was 
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playing at the Southmore Hotel, Chi- 
cago, that Jimmy made the fine record- 
ings with the McKenzie-Condon Chica- 
goans. The music they made was bang 
on the beat—one of the prime factors 
being that a bass drum was used on 
these recordings—an almost unheard of 
thing in those days. 

From there Jimmy and Bud Freeman 
joined Ben Pollack with whom, in 
company with Jack Teagarden and 
others, they formed the famous band 
which played the Park Central Hotel. 

The next step was back to Chicago 
and back to jazz at the Three Deuces 
with brother Dick. According to Jimmy 
this was a real swinging little band. 
They played together during 1937/8 
until MacPartland left to join the big 
band led by Jack Teagarden and there 
he stayed until—to quote him— he 
“joined the 2nd Infantry Brigade in a 
fit of drunken patriotism ! ” 


WAR MARRIAGE 

It was during the war that Jimmy met 
and very soon after married Marion. 
She no longer plays with his band but 
has her own fine modern trio. “She 
plays the way she likes” said Jimmy, 
“which is the only way for any genuine 
musician to play. She has now develop- 
ed a piano style of her own. I can tell 
her playing and quite a lot of others 
besides me”. Then he added with a 
grin “And at home we are the ideal 
pair—she does all the secretarial side 
and I am on permanent kitchen fatigues 
—and like it”. 
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Two fine swinging bands and, says 
Loft to: Right James McP., the music takes him right “ae 
TESCHMAKER back to the old Chicago days. Nothing = 
LANNIGAN is very different—the wheel has turned “tH 
FREEMAN the complete circle—and the music is a 
very much the same as It was. 

JIMMY 

MacPARTLAND If a good musician is a happy music- ye 
TOUGH ian and vice versa—then Jimmy Mac : 
O’BRIEN Partland is deserving of being classed 
NORTH amongst the best. “2 
DICK 

MacPARTLAND 
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HUSK O’HARA’S WOLVERINES 


From Traditional to Modern by our 
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The war over Jimmy got a job lead- 
ing a band at the Brassrail in Chicago. 
The band played jazz, with no commer- 
cial stuff and in a very short time the 
‘joint was jumping’ and doing capacity 
business. 

The same thing happened when 
Jimmy opened with his present band 
at the Metropole in New York. The 
club is situated on 7th Avenue and for 
the first six weeks the band played with 
doors and windows wide open. The 
music drifted as far as Broadway and 
the results were staggering. Everytime 
the band started up people came crowd- 


ing in and the place was rapidly jammed. 
Each time the band stopped the place 
emptied just as rapidly. ‘What are 
we to do” cried the Management. 
“Simple” said Jimmy “get another 
band like mine”. 


And so now the Metropole boasts 
two bands. Bud Freeman, Big Chief 
Russell Moore, Dick Cary, George 
Wettling and Milt Hinton in one, with 
Jimmy leading on cornet and ‘mumb- 
ling’ the vocals. And when they are 
off the stand they are replaced by 
Henry ‘Red’ Allen, Herb Fleming, 
Buster Bailey, Claude Hopkins, Lloyd 
Trotman and Cozy Cole. 
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THE MOUSE FROM THE HICKORY 
HOUSE. 

We met Marian MacPartland soon 
after she arrived in England. Jimmy 
was there as well of course, but we 
decided to find out more about his 
obviously talented wife. After all, it 
takes talent to induce Capitol Records 
to part with a five year contract. 

In February 1952, she moved into 
the Hickory House, New York for a 
limited engagement of two weeks, but 
so far no one has asked her to leave. 
Being ‘held over by public demand’ is 
one thing, but when it assumes this 
proportion it approaches every music- 
ian’s dream. Marian arrived with 
Jimmy for a two month holiday centred 
on Eastbourne, but was snapped up for 
so many appearances on the B.B.C. and 
in concerts that the visit must have 
felt like a working tour. After an 
initial appearance on Television’s ‘In 
Town Tonight’, she was given a ‘British 
Jazz’ programme to herself; played 
with the Show Band and in a ‘close up 
of Fred Astaire’ feature, and was guest 
star at a Ted Heath Palladium concert 
and at the Albert Hall. She and 
Jimmy are completely unassuming and 
both seemed concerned that they were 
receiving more than their fair share of 
the total MacPartlands’ publicity. 


MARION MacPARTLAND 


has a five year contract with Capitol 
Records. 


A JAZZMANS DIARY 


compiled by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


We’ve never heard Marian’s Hickory 
House Album which she recorded for, 
Savoy, but have it on good authority 
that it treads the same musical path as 
Brubeck. Anyway, her first session 
with Capitol with Joe Morello (dms) 
and Bill Crow (bs) should be issued 
here in the Autumn, and, as it includes 
that beautiful tune ‘How long has this 
been going on ?’, we’re expecting great 
things. 


NOSTALGIA TIME. 

Once in a while ‘World of Jazz’ forgets 
itself sufficiently to drop the latest or 
the oldest in jazz and gives us a session 
of ‘Good old Good Ones’—the sort of 
music that only a few people get heated 
about nowadays, and then mainly 
because they are feeling defensive about 
thinning hairlines and ‘Roaring Twen- 
ties’ jokes.” 

A few weeks ago Albert McCarthy 
gave us an eloquent defence of the 
Kansas City style in general and the 
McKinney Cotton Pickers and Benny 
Moten in particular. (He maintained 
firmly that there was no such thing as a 
Kansas City style—but gave no hint of 
an alternative classification). Some of 
his statements were bred of over- 
enthusiasm, but that can be forgiven 
from a man fighting for a lost cause. 
The Cotton Pickers’ ‘‘Gee, Ain't I 
Good to You ?” was put forward as an 
example of how little the style had dated. 
Unfortunately it was instantly recog- 
nisable as being typical of the era, and 
if that isn’t dated, what is ? The 
vocalist on this side sounded like a Ted 
Lewis understudy. 

Among the other sides played were 
two versions of ‘Milenburg Joys’, 
‘One Hour’ (swinging vocal), “You're 
Driving me Crazy’ and ‘Moten Swing’. 
Altogether it was a pleasant reminder 
of almost forgotten musicians like 
John Nesbitt; of the sounds that Ben 
Webster and Count Basie used to make; 
and the fact that Jimmy Rushing 
probably started this R. & B. affair. 
We developed a lump in the throat and 
an uncomfortable feeling that we were 
sitting on hard backed chairs in the 
old West London Rhythm Club. 
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OCCUPATIONAL HAZARD ? 

The recent case of Tony Hall should 
serve as a warning to jazzmen who think 
to avoid the dangers of blistered lips 
and other perils encountered by music- 
ians by taking up comp2ring in busy 
clubs such as the Flamingo. Tony 
recently found it necessary to take a 
month off for a throat operation, 
though how much this was due to 
trying to attract the attention of the 
ooglies is not clear. 

Just before he went we called in to 
the Flamingo to check on the rumour 
that they were using a special type of 
sandpaper air on Sundays. As we came 
in the Tony Kinsey Trio were being 
introduced by a rocking chorus on 
voice with rhythm accompaniment. 
This, it later transpired, is Tony Hall’s 
normal method of comp2ring so a 
certain amount of wear and tear on the 
tonsils is not surprising. 


The Kinsey Trio, as usual, received 
their deserved acclaim, though we found 
Joe Harriott somewhat unrelaxed and 
some of his phrasing was very angular. 
Bill Lesage was hopping between piano 


KEN SYKORA plays 
on the Bitish Jazz series. 
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and vibes and playing some really 
inventive jazz, though we noticed that 
he seemed more fluent on the vibes. 
This was explained later when someone 
pointed out that he was cheating by 
having all the notes engraved on the 
keys. His answer to this was that when 
he got to the bits he couldn’t remember 
he made up words in place of the chords 
and bashed on regardless. So now we 
know how Tristano does it. 


SOFTLY, SOFTLY, CATCHEE B.B.C. 


alto and clarinet by Bruce Turner and 
vibes by Jimmy McKenzie. The pro- 
gramme included such numbers as 
“Lullaby of the Leaves”, “You Turned 
the Tables on Me” and “Kybosh 
Serenade”. The music, despite the 
fact that it didn’t prompt the mums and 
dads to switch off instantly, swung 
along and was definitely good jazz. A 
young lady called Gwen Jones sang 
“Happiness is Just a Thing Called Joe” 
rather nervously and Stephane Grap- 
pelly was the guest star. His style of 


Wednesday, the attendance is good. 
Alex Welsh has gathered in part of 
the old Christie Brothers Stompers— 
lan Christie, Alan Root, Denny Coffey 
and Pete Appleby: mixed in a little of 
Roy Crimmins, added a spot of Ray 
Witham, and produced a_ healthy 
Dixieland pudding. The band is still 
young and nothing original seems to 
have happened yet, but they are making 
the Condon noise well enough to 
suggest that something might. Although 
the up-tempo numbers are still a 
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August 8th marked the fourteenth 
anniversary of the death of Johnny 
Dodds, the greatest of the early New 
Orleans clarinettists, and it would be 
unfair to let it pass without some 
reference to the man and his music. 

It is possible now to evaluate his 
worth against the background of over 
fifty years of jazz, from the obscure 
origins in the Southern States of 
America to its world-wide acceptance 
and performance on the concert plat- 
forms of America and Europe. 


PASSAGE OF TIME 

The passage of time throws into 
sharp relief the outstanding figures of 
the past while the mediocre slip further 
and further away from us until they are 
obliterated in our memories. All we 
have now to remind us of Johnny Dodds 
are his records and the reminiscences of 
those few men still surviving who played 
with him, and knew him. His records 
will continue to speak for him, how- 
ever, and while they are with us 
the music of Johnny Dodds _ lives 
on. He was one of the great 
figures of jazz, but never, in his life- 
time did he attain the popularity of a 
Benny Goodman; nor, since his death, 
does he appear to have received the 
adulation accorded to _ others less 
worthy. In his own field, he was 
supreme. As a New Orleans clarinet- 
tist, only half a dozen men can 
even approach his majestic stature. 
Of these, Jimmy Noone and Leon 
Rappollo are dead; Sidney Bechet 
has confined his talent almost en- 
tirely to the soprano saxophone. It 
seems that in America, only Omer 
Simeon, Albert Nicholas and George 
Lewis possess the background and 
inclination to take the road _ that 
Johnny Dodds followed to his dying 
day. 

He was born in New Orleans on 
April 12th, 1892, and spent the kind of 
boyhood which we have come to expect 
of these legendary men. He followed 
the street parades with his tin whistle 
and heard the masters—Big Eye Louis 
Nelson, Alphonse Picou, George Ba- 
quet and the rest. His father bought 
him his first clarinet and young Johnny 
must have made rapid progress because, 
before long, he too was playing the 
parades and funerals, the advertising 
wagons and the dances. 


FIFIELD 


He followed the familiar road up 
the Mississippi to Chicago at the 
invitation of Joe ‘King’ Oliver and 
took part in the recording sessions for 
Gennett made by King Oliver’s Creole 
Jazz Band in 1923; his first records. 
During the 20’s he played in the night 
clubs of Chicago and recorded with all 
the great names of jazz. These must 
have been full and happy years for 
Dodds. The New Orleans men were 
in great demand; work was plentiful 
and well paid. The young white 
Chicagoans and fellow musicians flock- 
ed nightly to the clubs to hear him play. 
With Louis Armstrong, he was on top 
of the jazz world. 


THE DEPRESSION 

These days, alas, were not to last. 
As the Roaring Twenties gave way to 
the Hungry Thirties, Johnny Dodds 
was hard hit by the depression. Jobs 
became scarcer. He was no _ longer 
required at the recording studios. He 
could not or would not play in the 
large swing bands, and soon he dis- 
appeared from the music world. What 
trials and tribulations he endured 
during this period we may never know. 

In 1938 he was invited to New York 
by Lil Armstrong, eager to help her 
old friend of the Chicago days. The 
records he made then have received 
mixed comments from critics and jazz 
enthusiasts as Dodds’ pure New Orleans 
style was thrown in violent contrast 
with the jump and jive cats of Harlem. 
They were not an absolute success and 
Johnny returned to Chicago. In 1940 
he made his last trip to a recording 
studio. On June Sth of that year, 
“Red Onion Blues” and “Gravier St. 


JOHNNY 
DODDS 
in the 
recording 


studio 


THE CLARINET KING 


Snake Rag 
(Oliver) 
Obvers Crecie 
Band 
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Blues” were made for Decca. Surround- 
ed by friends and with his brother 
Warren on drums, Johnny surpassed 
himself. It was as if he were writing 
his own requiem in wax. Faults there 
surely are in the accompanying band 
but the Dodds clarinet rides over them 
in an overwhelming and continuous 
outpouring of emotion. He died only 
two months later, on August 8th, 1940, 
at the age of 48. 


OF THE SECOND LINE 

Johnny Dodds was a “second gen- 
eration” jazz man. He was much 
younger than Louis Nelson, Picou, 
Bolden, Perez and Tio, and he was still 
quite young when he first heard the 
famous marching bands of New Orleans 
and the blues of the dark skinned 
American) Negroes around Waverley, 
Mississippi. By the time Dodds started 
playing clarinet, the classic style of jazz 
was in being and he therefore took little 
or no part in its formation. He did 
however play a considerable part in the 
development of jazz, bringing to the 
clarinet a Negro blues feeling and a 
highly individual style. 

From the earliest days with King 
Oliver, he played with biting intonation 
(which you either love or reject) and a 
fierce attack which very few clarinettists 
have emulated. In the stomps he 
danced and jigged around the melody 
with never failing inspiration; in the 
blues he had a warm, brown tone that 
curved and flowed on effortlessly, in 
perfect harmony. Often he would drop 
suddenly from his high, shrill register 
to the lower, richer one. This was 
always done with absolute ease and the 
contrast was most satisfactory. There 
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can be no doubt that Dodds was a 
master of the art of continously im- 
provising on the theme, and his solos 
always emphasise his intense musical 
personality, while fitting perfectly into 
the general pattern. 

Johnny Dodds made over 250 records 
during his career, the majority between 
1923 (the first Gennett session with 
King Oliver) and 1929 (the Beale Street 
Washboard Band on the Vocalion 
label). After this, as I have indicated, 
there was only the Chicago Boys 
session in New York (1938) and _ his 
final recording in Chicago (1940). 
Most of his records have been re-issued 
in this country. Brunswick led the way 
with the Creole Jazz Band sides made in 
1923 by the old acoustic system. These 
records have long been acclaimed as the 
finest examples of New Orleans Jazz, 
but they are poorly recorded, even 
allowing for the deficiencies present 
in the pre-electric system. They have 
recently been reissued in LP form on 
the London “Origins of Jazz” series. 
On them, Dodds can be heard playing 
in characteristic style, weaving in and 
out of the melody, and contributing no 
little to the surge and drive for which 
the Creole Jazz Band was famous. His 
solos on “Dippermouth Blues” and 
“Canal St. Blues” come over very well 
and, whenever these tunes are played 
today, the clarinet solos are always 
modelled on Dodds’ originals. Rod 
Cless plays a particularly fine version 
on the Spanier Ragtimers’ ‘Dipper- 
mouth”, 


HOT FIVE 

When the Creole Jazz Band disbanded 
in 1924, Dodds made several records 
with small groups such as Lovie Austin’s 
Blues Serenaders for the Paramount 
label a few being available in this 
country. November 1925 saw him back 
with Louis Armstrong with the forma- 
tion of the Hot Five. Most of the Hot 
Five records have been re-issued here by 
Columbia. ‘‘Muskrat Ramble” is sup- 
erb—no other band has played it quite 
as well as this one—the ensemble 


passages being particularly well inte- 
grated. During this period (1926), 
Dodds recorded with the New Orleans 
Wanderers, practically the same group as 
the Hot Five but with an alto saxo- 
phone added and with George Mitchell 
in place of Armstrong. These records— 
“Perdido St. Blues”, “Too Tight”, 
“Gatemouth” and “Papa Dip’—are 
considered by many to be Dodds’ 
finest. With Armstrong’s brilliant in- 
dividualism replaced by Mitchell's stead- 
ier cornet, it is Dodds who dominates 
these records the way Sidney Bechet 
dominates his New Orleans Feet- 
warmer discs. The two blues, **Perdido 
St.” and “Too Tight”, show off his 
wailing, emotional clarinet at a peak of 
intensity rarely captured on record. 
Note the impact of his musical entrance 
after Mitchell’s cornet solo on “Perdido 
St. Blues”. On this session, his biting 
attack, piercing tone and jazz feeling 
were at their very best. 


WITH JELLY ROLL 

In 1927, Dodds again took his place 
alongside Armstrong and Ory with the 
Hot Seven. These Okeh records are 
still available on the Parlophone label 
and are extremely well recorded. Dodds 
turns in particularly fine solos on 
“Potato Head Blues” and **Melancholy 
Blues”, while his solo on “Weary 
Blues” has become a classic. On the 
4th and 10th June, 1927, he recorded 
with Jelly Roll Morton’s Red Hot 
Peppers. “Jungle Blues” really rocks 
along and Dodds comes bursting out of 
the ensemble with a typical, forceful 
solo. A very different session was 
that with the Dixieland Thumpers at 
about the same time. This rough and 
ready, back-room jazz produced some 
thrilling Dodds, especially on ‘*Weary 
Way Blues”—one of the most appeal- 
ing blues in all jazz. 

Dodds made many more records 
after this with the Hot Seven, Jimmy 
Blythe’s Owls, his own Black Bottom 
Stompers, the State Street Ramblers, 
Chicago Footwarmers, his own Wash- 
board Band and Hot Six, nearly all of 


which have been issued here. Mention 
should be made of his great ensemble 
work on the Black Bottom Stompers 
sides. With a two cornet lead, these 
records give us some idea of the real 
sound of King Oliver’s Creole Jazz 
Band as they work much to the same 
pattern and are electrically recorded. 
The Washboard Band sides—**Buck- 
town Stomp”, “Weary City”, “Blue 
Washboard Stomp” and “Bull Fiddle 
Blues”—are great favourites of mine. 

Johnny Dodds’ last record—*Red 
Onion Blues” and “‘Gravier St. 
was made on Sth June, 1940, for the 
American Decca Orleans Album” 
It is issued here on Bruns. 03618. With 
his old friend Natty Dominique, trom- 
bonist Preston Jackson and a real New 
Orleans rhythm section, Dodds was 
at home with two blues from the 
early days of jazz. His attack was 
still there, his technique and improvis- 
ing ability still vital and fluid. A bare 
sixtyfour days later that expressive 
clarinet was stilled for ever. 

CATHOLIC TASTES 

It is hard to avoid sentimentality 
when writing about Johnny Dodds. 
My tastes in music are quite wide and 
I can listen with equal enjoyment to the 
improvisations of Hodges, Hawkins, 
Benny Goodman ,Teagarden, Benny 
Carter and the modernists in their more 
lucid moments: but when that vibrant 
New Orleans clarinet starts to weave its 
intricate patterns, something tightens 
within me and I realise that I am in the 
presence of genius. Dodds was a full 
and prolific artist in the mainstream of 
jazz. With Louis Armstrong, Sidney 
Bechet and Jelly Roll Morton, he 
deserves to take his place as an immor- 
tal; one of the truly great. It was 
tragic that his life was cut short at the 
age of 48, but it would be even more 
tragic if we were to ignore his contri- 
bution to jazz. He has left us a vast 
library of recorded work, each item a 
gem of New Orleans music. Let us 
remember Johnny Dodds, the clarinet 
wizard whose memory the years are in 
danger of erasing. 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


at MACK’S, 
Every Saturday, Monday, and Wednesday — 


CLUB 


PRESENTS 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 


AND CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZBAND 
100 Oxford Street, London, W.|1 


= = Also regular Concerts and Club Bulletin 
particulars from H. L.c., a4 Newman Street, Ww. | 
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The mists of time still shroud much 
of the history of jazz music—which is 
rather surprising when one considers 
that this unique musical form has been 
with us for little more than three genera- 
tions. Through the untiring efforts of 
men like Blesh, Goffin, Hobson and 
Russell, the student of today is familiar 
with its conception, birth and growth 
and although the critics and authorities 
may argue among themselves on minor 
aspects, the story of jazz is largely 
definite. Under pressure of interroga- 
tion, the memories of pioneer jazz men 
have sometimes proved unreliable; 
in consequence, many details are lack- 
ing or have been wrongly accepted. 
Further confusion, though important, 
arises from knowingly false statements 
by forgotten and often insignificant 
musicians anxious to carve a niche for 
themselves in the standard jazz history 
book which is to come. Their claims, 
often fantastic, add to the colourful 
story; they find acceptance until con- 
trary evidence comes to light and no 
real harm is done. By far the greatest 
damage is caused by the otherwise 
intelligent student with his gross over- 
estimation of a jazz musician’s qualities, 
of his rightful place in the jazz scene. 
The glaring example of this undue 


YOU DAWG—-WHAT 
"BOUT ME? 


HEY ! 
YOU SAYING 


JESTER? 


WILFRED LOWE 


adoration is, of course, the so-called 
‘King of Jazz’—Louis Armstrong. 
Sentiment exists in each and everyone 
of us and it is this emotion to a sicken- 
ing degree which has sanctioned the 
overrun of Louis’ rule for the past 
twenty years. The great One himself has 
never seen fit to dispute the monarch- 
ial claims made on his behalf; indeed, 
Louis has well and truly vested himself 
in the royal raiment and nothing short 
of mass rebellion, it seems, will ever 
wrest it from him. Would that his 
ability and public decorum were in 
keeping with his office! To the 
‘King’s’ not-so-loyal subjects, there’s 
genuine cause for alarm in the state of 
affairs extant in the Kingdom today. 


HE WAS A KING ? 

No one will deny that Armstrong 
was worthy of kingship up to the 
time of his Hot Seven of 1928—but 
even then, where lay the competition ? 
Since the first cutting contest, the 
kings have played a trumpet and the 
decline of Joe Oliver left a clear field 
for Louis, who then spurned jazz for 
comedy. Other jazz men, with the 
sincerity that Armstrong has_ since. 
lacked, went back to their trades when 
things became tough for jazz musicians. 
Louis sold his soul to the devil of Tin 
Pan Alley and played on alone—still 
worshipped by the jazz-starved enthus- 
iasts who, with only the white bands 
and a pile of scratchy records for 
alternatives, and hosts of memories, 
hung on to Armstrong’s every note in 
the belief that the ‘King’ was blowing 
even better jazz in spite of his change of 
environment. The belief has persisted, 
resulting in almost irreparable harm 
to the cause of jazz music in its battle 
for acceptance as an art. 

Armstrong, with his clowning, rolling 
eyes, suggestive growls and obscene 
asides, and his childish tantrums— 
(remember the Benny Goodman affair ?) 
—his puerile utterances, drags his choice 
of music from the heights of art 
to the level of black-face buffoonery. 
His concerts seldom rise above the 
plane of a coon carnival, complete with 
comedy splits and other vulgarities. 
When one appreciates the efforts of 
the small circle of sincere and enlighten- 
ed jazz men and enthusiasts to lift jazz 
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out of the mire to the peak of recogni- 
tion as a true art form, one must shed 
tears as each new onslaught from the 
Clown Prince of Music makes itself 
felt. Internationally known as_ the 
“King of Jazz’, it is natural for the 
general public to associate every note 
that crawls from the Master’s lips and 
horn with jazz music. Consequently, 
we see banalities like ““Takes Two To 
Tango” advertised as ‘The Latest Jazz 
Hit’. Does that send you, my reader 
into fresh and febrile droolings on 
the Armstrong genius or does it fill 
you with utter loathing for the mis- 
guided creatures who dare not criticise, 
after so many years of praise and excuse 
for the ‘King’ and for the state of 
affairs that allows such buffoonery to 
exist in the name of jazz ? 

Listening closely to the work of 
Armstrong, does he play so much good 
jazz today and has he ever done so ? 
I think not. His phrasing is par 
excellence, but technically—well, there 
are dozens of jazz men, traditionalists, 
too, who can leave him frozen. There’s 
nothing extraordinary about his range 
—a point which is always offered in 
his favour; the ‘warm vibrato’ in the 
upper range sounds more like a stren- 
uous battle to reach the notes—there’s 
nothing that sounds effortless. And 
his inventiveness—his solos today seem 
to consist of three of four notes, well 
phrased and blown like mad. So, 
what have we in Armstrong’s favour ? 
Fine phrasing, well blown. And that’s 
about all. His tone ? Nothing out- 
standing there, either. Roy Eldridge, 
far more worthy of the crown, has a 
greater tonal quality than Louis ever 


HE IS A CLOWN ? 

The time has come for us to hand 
Louis Armstrong his cap and bells and 
to force his abdication before he can 
pull jazz music even further into the 
slime. Let us, by all means, treasure 
the memory of Louis when he was 
great. He has played his part. Now 
he must be allowed to either bow 
gracefully out or be forcibly ejected. 
We owe it to the pioneers as well as the 
future of jazz music to ensure that 
Armstrong does no more harm. Place 
the crown on a head more worthy: 
clothe Louis in more fitting apparel— 
that of a jazz jester. 
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These casual ramblings on the blues 
and the various byways and footpaths 
into which we have sometimes wandered 
as month succeeds month, have been a 
constant source of enjoyment to me 
and, I hope, to most of my readers. 
The exploration of these side-tracks on 
the road to jazz and blues appreciation 
is a rewarding occupation, but it has 
its difficult side. While I have been 
concentrating on one particular por- 
tion of the whole—the wonderful Jazz 
Archive Series on London, discs from 
other companies have been piling up 
awaiting some sort of comment. Never 
has the jazz fan had so many records 
from which to pick, never has the 
quality been so high. Mr. Wickham, 
of Wickham, Kimber & Oakley, the 
Brighton and Hove record shop where 
all the jazz collectors congregate, 
informs me that there are now 104 
different British labels, a large percent- 
tage of which include some sort of jazz 
on their lists. Only the shortage of 
money prevents the average jazz fan 
from running riot. 


A PLEASANT SITUATION 

With all its monetary draw-backs 
this is a very pleasant situation. How 
nice it is to walk into a shop and have 
an unlimited choice. In prewar days 
it was quite the reverse. There were no 
small companies devoted solely to the 
needs of the jazz collector, and the 
larger concerns were not exactly lavish 
with their issues. [I remember with 
pleasure some fine Brunswick record- 
ings by such great bands as Ellington, 
Redman and Basie, and the good old 
Parlophone Rhythm Style series. The 
latter did much to educate the jazz 
critics of this present day and age. 
However, these were practically the 
only records worth buying, the quality 
was always high, but we sadly lacked 
quantity. The more enterprising were 
forced to import from the States, a 
costly process even in those days of 
better living. 


BY 
DERRICK 


This month I intend to bring to the 

notice of JAZZ JOURNAL readers some 
of the local issues which may have 
escaped their notice. 
A glance will give one a_ working 
knowledge of the Main Stream of 
jazz sides which flow into the shops, 
but unless one peruses these trade 
announcements very carefully, unless 
one reads al/ the record reviews in 
every paper and magazine (and who has 
the time to spare for this pleasant 
task ?) one can miss something of 
merit. Frequently it is the odd and 
hitherto unknown item, which provides 
the best listening. It is with these 
“Backroom” issues, as it were, that I 
am concerned this month. The record 
made by some obscure folk singer (or 
even Rhythm and Blues man) which 
appears unheralded in the lists and 
seldom obtains more than a mention, 
so busy are the critics with the bigger 
more glamorous platters. 


WATCH OUT FOR WILLIS 

The four titles by Ralph Willis which 
Esquire have issued, are an example. 
What a surprise these turned out to be 
when I first put them on my turntable. 
The details are as follows : “Goodbye 
Blues” / ‘Lazy Woman Blues” (Esquire 
10-370). “Salty Dog” / “Old Home 
Blues” (Esquire 10-380). Here is a 
singer who will appeal to the blues 
purist. Willis is unknown to me, and I 
suspect will come as quite a surprise to 
all who hear him for the first time. This 
is the real unspoilt country blues style, 
with none of the sophistication of the 
city singer. “Not dressed up” as Big 
Bill Broonzy would say. Willis follows 
in the footsteps of the great blues men 
of the past, and like Muddy Waters, 
believes in keeping to the traditions of 
the past. He is not always easy to 
understand due to his rough country 
accent, but a few playings will soon put 
matters right and the listener will 
eventually have no difficulty in hearing 
all the lyrics, it is really surprising how 


BLUES ON RECORD 


(AND OTHER MATTERS) 


STEWART-BAXTER 


soon the ear becomes accustomed to 
such singing. 

The first two titles have in addition 
to Willis’s own guitar, the backing of 
Brownie McGhee another great blues 
singer and guitarist. The two instru- 
ments provide a fine swinging backing. 
It is Ralph who solos on both sides— 
not particularly well, I fear. Of the 
two titles I prefer “Lazy Woman” with 
its charming naive humour. 


“SALTY 

“Salty Dog” and its backing, find 
Willis on his own with no assistance from 
McGhee’s guitar. Naturally the ac- 
companiment is not so full, but it still 
swings well enough to command atten- 
tion from the discerning critic. ‘Salty 
Dog” is the old Papa Charlie Jackson 
speciality: it stands up well after all 
these years though it has received a 
bad beating from the revivalist bands 
from time to time. Ralph Willis sings 
it with great relish, he is obviously 
enjoying every moment. “Old Home 
Blues” is perhaps, the best of all the 
four sides. It is a beautiful tune 
which is sung with great sincerity. The 
guitar solo is the best to come from 
Ralph, and shows that when in the 
mood he can play better than his work 
on the other three titles seem to indicate. 

Also on Esquire is a certain John 
Bennings who sings, accompanied by 
“his Rhythm and Blues Band”, “Tim- 
ber” / “Third Degree Blues” (Esquire 
10-376). This is rhythm and blues of a 
less noisy nature than the offerings of 
Wynonie Harris. Bennings is not the 
last word in modern city style, but he 
sings quite attractively accompanied by 
a small band whose best members are 
the pianist and bass player. There is 
the usual unmusical tenorman who 
plays a few meaningless bars which are 
best forgotten. “Timber” a fast not 
very original number, rocks away and 
is mildly amusing. The slower ‘Third 
Degree Blues” is the better title and 
has a certain charm. Again the pianist 
is the outstanding musician. I am 
glad to say the tasteless tenor man 
remains silent. 
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The little RISTIC company is the 
smallest and most exclusive of all the 
private labels. It spends nothing on 
advertising and relies on the occasional 
record review, and the recommendation 
of its satisfied customers. Run by 
collector-musician John Davies, it keeps 
a very high standard. The latest issues 
to arrive are two discs with four titles 
on each record. They play at 45 rpm 
but have standard grooving. They 
are: “‘Sorrowful Blues’, Don’t Know 
I Don’t Care” / ‘“‘Ada Jane’s Blues”’, 
‘Praying Blues” by Trixie Smith (Ris- 
tic 12) and “‘Bo-Weavil Blues”, ‘‘Last 
Minute Blues” / ‘Army Camp Harmony 
Blues”, ‘Explaining The Blues” by 
Ma Rainey (Ristic 13). 


ABOUT TRIXIE SMITH 

The late Trixie Smith, who died on 
September 21st, 1943, after a short 
illness, was a singer more in the vaude- 
ville class than the blues. Her chief 
claim to fame lies in the two titles she 
made with Armstrong: “The World’s 
Jazz Crazy” / “Rail Road Blues” 
(both included on a recent Jazz Archive 
LP) and the later Vocalion sides such as 
“Trixie’s Blues” and “My Daddy 
Rocks Me”. 

I can’t help feeling that her reputa- 
tion as a singer is rather out of propor- 
tion to her output. The records 
mentioned above are extremely good 
(especially the accompaniments) but 
the fact remains Trixie was never a 
true bluesartist in the same class as 
Mama Yancey, for example. Her 
world was that of Negro vaudeville and 
the little dive where a blues was the 
exception rather than the rule, that she 
could sing them is proved by certain 
recordings, but I do not think she was 
ever in the first class as a blues artist. 
The four titles included on Ristic 12 are 
typical examples of her style, but I 
think readers will get more pleasure 
from the accompaniments which are by 
the Henderson Orchestra (or by a small 
group from the larger band). “Ada 
Jane” is pure vaudeville, and I suppose, 
a fair enough record. It has a catchy 
little tune and the band is in good form 
from beginning to end. “Praying 
Blues” is a blues, but Trixie gives it a 
vaudeville treatment. ‘Sorrowful Blues’ 
verges dangerously close on corn, but 
just about gets by. “I Don’t Know” 
is again a Negro music hall song. 

If I have given the impression that 
these sides are worthless, I have failed 
to convey my feelings. | The main 
point about them is that they are not 
true blues sung by a blues singer. 
They achieved what they set out to do, 
and the Henderson band is always 
worth hearing. However, if it is the 
pure blues one is after, then this record 


is not the one to buy. 

So much has been written about Ma 
Rainey, and so many fine discs have 
found their way into the catalogues 
that it is difficult to find anything fresh 
to say about her. There are those whu 
consider her a better singer than Bessie 
Smith, who was her pupil for so many 
years. This, I think, is carrying fan 
worship too far. Rainey was a truly 
wonderful singer, but I think a fair 
minded person will admit that Bessie 
reached heights which Ma never did. 
She was infinitely more subtle in her 
presentation, and her range was much, 
much wider. 

All these tracks are great and worthy 
to be in anyone’s collection. “Bo- 
Weavil” in particular is worth the 
money. This is one of Ma Rainey’s 
finest performances. 


HOW THEY ROCK! 

Perhaps the most interesting record 
to come my way for some time is “I 
Know It Was The Lord” (pts. 1 & 2) 
on London HL8065, by the Famous 
Ward Singers. How easily this could 
have been missed. In fact, a fellow 
enthusiast was responsible for bringing 
it to my notice. He had wandered into 
a shop, and glancing down the list of 
records noticed this item. The title 
intrigued him, and he asked to hear it. 
What he heard gave him the surprise 
of his life. Here is one of the greatest 
spiritual performances ever issued in 
this country. How these singers rock ! 
What a beat they have! This is no 
commercial performance to catch the 
ear of the general public. Both in 
group singing and in solo passages (by 
Francis Stadman, Thelma Jackson and 
Marion Williams) the whole perform- 
ance is electric. I advise every single 
one of you to hear this superb record. 
I hope we will have more from the 
Famous Ward Singers. 

I am holding over my review of the 
new Jimmy Yancey LP on London 
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3525 as I am preparing an article 
on both Mama and Jimmy when I hope 
to deal fully with their recordings. 
All I need say at this point is that the 
disc is well worth the money. It is 
Jimmy very nearly at his best. 


THINGS TO COME 

In the months to come I hope to 
widen the range of subjects with which 
this column deals, taking in other 
styles of jazz. It is unwise to take a 
narrow view of such a wide field. How- 
ever, I can assure those of you who are 
uneasy, that I will never cease complete- 
ly from “Preachin’ The Blues’. In 
passing; it is flattering to note that 
the American magazine “The Record 
Changer” has commenced a monthly 
column of a similar nature. After 
ploughing a lonely furrow for so long, 
I was beginning to wonder if it was all 
worthwhile. It has always seemed 
incredible to me that our American 
friends have almost totally ignored the 
wealth of beauty contained in the 
blues and the rest of their folksong 
culture. Now it would appear that the 
“Changer” has woken up to the fact. 
Late, yes, but it is a good sign. At 
this point, I would like to extend my 
best wishes to Jac Holzman, who is 
conducting this column. May his 
venture prosper. If he has as much 
support from his magazine as I have 
had from Jazz JOURNAL, then he will 
indeed, be fortunate. If he obtains as 
many charming (and co-operative) read- 
ers as I have done, then he will get a 
great kick out of his work. It’s great 
fun delving into folksongs. 


GET YOUR DISCS 
from 


Doug. Dobelil 
77 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 
4197 


We stock everything for the Jazz 
Collector—Foreign and Rare, New 
Secondhand and L.P. Discs. 
Records also sent abroad free of 
Purchase Tax 
If you live in the Provinces, we have a 
special service for You—WRITE 
TODAY for FREE MONTHLY 
MAILING LIST 
J.R.R.A OF COURSE ! 
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American 


Jazz Scene 


From Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, comes a paper bound book 
of 103 pages called “Basic Jazz on Long 
Play” which has been gotten together 
by Professor John Lucas. There is no 
relationship between Johnny Lucas, 
trumpeter and leader of the Blue 
Blowers, and Professor Lucas who once 
held a position on Down Beat magazine 
and who was known in the reviewing 
department as Jax. 

(That was back in the days before 
Down Beat’s artistic dignity was torn 
to shreds by the invasion of an immature 
modernism. The mature aspects of 
modernism have an altogether different 
and certainly more dignified and solid 
character than the wild malice and the 
undisciplined havoc of the current 
elements. About good art there is 
never an attitude of the spoiled brat and 
perhaps the outstanding feature of what 
passes for serious, modern Jazz is its 
brattishness toward anyone whose ideas 
are not concerned with its myopic 
pursuits. Its actual malicious express- 
sions and narrow approaches are aston- 
ishing. In their fevered (and guilty?) 
haste, they buried traditional Jazz 
before it was dead. They should have 
been able to realize that, before there 
can be a post-mortem and a pronounce- 
ment of death, there must first be a 
corpse.) 

“Basic Jazz on Long Play” is much 
more than a listing of available LPs 
arranged in a lecture course pattern. 
This book is more than avaliable 
academic outline for schools and 
colleges wishing to come up to date 
with courses on Jazz. It is more than 
an excellent key for beginners—more 
than a guide for students of Jazz 
coming on to the scene through modern 
Jazz and through the classical entrances. 
It is more than the above mentioned 
facts because it includes memorable 
information about the great Jazz 
personalities along with critical evalua- 
tions of their work. It includes bio- 
graphical data and personal glimpses 
such as this one of Bessie Smith as 
Mezzrow saw her: ‘“‘When she was in a 


BY 
BERTA 
WOOD 


room her vitality flowed out like a cloud 
and stuffed the air till the walls bulged. 
She didn’t have any mannerisms, she 
never needed any twirls and twitches to 
send those golden notes of hers on their 
sunshiny way. She just stood there and 
sang, letting the love and laughter run 
out of her, and the heaving sadness too: 
she felt everything and swayed just a 
little with the glory of being alive and 
feeling, and once in a while, with a 
grace that made you want to laugh and 
cry all at once, she made an eloquent 
little gesture with her hand”. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

This book includes such things as an 
intimate look at Louis Armstrong 
through the eyes of Muggsy Spanier 
and through the eyes of Jack Teagarden 
and so on. The chapter on “Folksong: 
Leadbelly” indicates how deeply the 
roots of Jazz are traced. 

There is a bibliography and this is the 
way Lucas sets it up, “..among all jazz 
critics the indispensable half-dozen: 
Alan Lomax and Rudi Blesh, Hugues 
Panassie and Charles Delaunay, George 
Hoefer and George Avakian” Lucas 
recommends, “the golden baker's doz- 
en in the jazz library.” These thirteen 
books are subdivided under the head- 
ings of, THE GREAT COMPOSERS, THE 
GrEAT SOLoists, THE GREAT BANDS, 
THE GREAT CHARACTERS. He lists 
“Shining Trumpets” by Rudi Blesh, 
“out of many jazz histories this is the 
one”. 

This book is similar to the methods 
used by Nesuhi Ertigun at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 
Lucas and Ertigun see eye-to-eye on 
basic Jazz and the two courses are alike 
in that the class time is divided about 
equally between the playing of illustra- 
tive records and lecturing. The preface 
is dated March, 1954. 


POOR HUMPHR(E)Y 
A confusion has been brought about 
in this book over the spelling of 
H. Lyttelton’s first name. the 
errata accompanying this book is the 
note, “Page 12, Line 36; Humphry for 


Humphrey”. Checking with my latest 
copy of Jazz Journal I find H. Lyttel- 
ton’s name spelled ““Humphrey”. My 
first thought was that maybe Humph 
had pulled a “Brunies’—pardon me, 
I mean “Brunis’. Will the editor 
please straighten us on this matter ? 
And speaking of the incorrect spelling 
of names, editor Sinclair Traill was a 
victim of a double-header in that both 
first and last names were mispelled. 
Under a photo published recently in 
an American magazine of editor Traill 
and Mary Lou Williams the editor was 
referred to as St. Clair Fraill. 


AUSTIN 


CLAIRE 


Claire Austin has done some vocal 
recordings with the Kid Ory band for 
Good Time Jazz. Josh White received 
good notices while appearing at the Bar 
of Music. Frank Bull went to New Or 
leans the latter part of April to scout for 
talent for this year’s Dixieland Jubilee. 
Arthur Schutt was part of a piano team 
playing at Salem House in Beverly 
Hills but no Jazz was involved in what 
they were playing. Albert Nicholas is 
staying in Paris indefinitely. His wife, 
Florence, has sold her dress shop here 
and joined him. 


OH ! LOUIS 
Louis Armstrong surprised everyone 
in The Glenn Miller Story by gaining 
that much weight. Jack Teagarden also 
swelled to vast proportions but he has 
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receded again and Darnell Howard is 
now known as All-Front Howard. 
Will Louis and Darnell recede too ? 

Work will begin on the Benny Good- 
man story in the fall and Lionel Ham- 
pton, it is reported, will play himself in 
the picture. A book has been annou- 
nced that may or may not be worth 
much to Jazz researchers. It is called 
“100 years of the Negro in Show 
Business” and it was written by Tom 
Fletcher aneighty year old veteran of 
vaudeville. 


GRANDFATHER DAILY 

Pete Daily, is still at Astor’s on the 
valley side of town. He is probably 
the proudest grandfather on the Coast. 
Pete hasn’t lost a certain kind of boyish 
look himself so it is odd to think of him 
as a grandpa. 

Ben Pollack’s rib joint on the Sunset 
Strip has been featuring the very young 
clarinetist, Jerry Fuller and his first 
combo. Ben Pollack and Pete Daily 
and such fellows regard Jerry as a comer. 
Pete calls him the second Benny Good- 
man and backs it up with a steady job 
with the Daily band coupled with the 
liberty of taking off on any venture 
which is more advantageous and return- 
ing if the venture should fail. How 
generous can a leader get to be ? 


THE JERRY FULLER STORY 

Jerry’s combo consists of piano, bass, 
drum, vibes with the clarinet way out 
in front in every respect. He is coming 
up fast and is definitely one to watch. 
He can be heard with the Pete Daily 
band (his first recording, | believe) on 
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“Down in Quaker Town” which is a 
Jazzman 78 recording released this 
week. It is a clarinet showpiece and we 
shall be hearing a lot of it here because 
the tune is a favourite of Mr. Frank Bull 
who spins them for a solid hour each 
week day evening. Frank Bull has 
been agitating for a recording of 
“Quaker Town” for a long time and due 
to Jazzman’s laudable policy of allow- 
ing musicians freedom of choice of 
tunes and every other musical freedom 
on the books, Frank Bull has finally got 
his tune and a good one it is, too. 
Frank Bull is also co-promoter of the 
annual Dixieland Jubilee. 

The Jerry Fuller lucky story includes 
such things as living for a considerable 
length of time in the Matty Matlock 
home. Everything fallsinto this kid’s 
lap, it seems. Now if he can keep in 
mind that the Blues are vitally and 
fundamentally involved in good Jazz 
which is a matter Benny Goodman 
forgot after a while, he will be solidly 
in there. If he can stay out of the big- 
loot-radio-studio-league which would 
require him to pull himself apart in 
two opposing directions, creatively 
speaking, he has got it made. If he 
can stay out of that debilitating trouble 
which is the quicksand of our times, he 
has got a whale of a Jazzfuture. He has 
no rough competition and has the 
advantage of lucky timing in his appear- 
ance on the Jazz scene. 


ALL THE NEWS 
George Lewis brought news of 
George Mitchell who came to see him 


when the Lewis band was in Chicago. 
He also spoke of the illness of Baby 
Dodds and he said that Baby, who was 
a heavy man the last time I saw him at a 
Chicago concert, is now as thin as 
George who is naturally as slender asa 
reed. Laurance Marrero is much im- 
proved after boxing his way through a 
bout of high blood pressure. Wade 
Whaley is living in San Jose, Calif., and 
as soon as I can get a letter off to 
Jim Leigh, who is attending San Jose 
State College I hope to have more news 
of that New Orleans clarinetist. 


MOULDY-FYGGE MUSIC 


I was surprised to see the article, 
‘“‘Musicianship Is Not Enough Or How 
to Play Mouldy-Fygge Music” by Jim 
Leigh in the May issue of J.J. and I was 
delighted after I read it. When Jim 
was heading the Costa Del Oro band 
which was the youngest traditional Jazz 
band around Los Angeles, I had the 
feeling that these young fellows had 
plenty on the ball. (Otherwise, what 
was I doing selling beer and pop for 
them at one of their dance-concerts ?). 
Bruce Dexter, the trumpet man, is now 
reviewing traditional Jazz for Theme 
magazine. Bill Carter, of the Dodds- 
like clarinet, is at college and look at 
trombonist Jim Leigh! Shall we start 
looking out for the development of a 
more articulate phase (and defence of) 
traditional Jazz ? 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JAZZ 
PONDERABLES. 


Could there be a relationship between 
the two ideas as expressed in the song 
titles, “Blues The World Forgot” and 
“Loveless Love Blues” ? 

Could there be a relationship of 
ideas between some kinds of scat 
singing and Johnny Dodds’ “I Can’t 
Say” ? 

‘“* T knew you when you weren’t and 
never could be !”” This one belongs to 
Coot and Sox Wilson. It is from 
somewhere out of the extensive body of 
their work, I do not remember exactly 
where. And this one belongs to them 
too, “If you wiggle in here, you’re gonna 
wobble outside”. 


THE MOST 


Disc jockey Gordon Stark isn’t the 
first person who has been swept off his 
logical feet for a moment by a grasp of 
the breadth and profundity of some of 
the aspects of Jazz. While playing anc 
discussing Jelly Roll Morton on his 
radio show he said, “The Morton 
system supercedes all others for all 
eternity and there on out”! That 
Jelly was THE Most, I’m tellin’ you. 


We note in the HANSARD report of the 
debate on the Lord’s Amendment to 
the Television Bill that Mr. Gammans, 
the Assistant Postmaster General, in 
reply to a question by Mr. Tom Driberg 
stated that he had never heard of the 
“St. Louis Blues”. 


This frightful confession was made 
in answer to Mr. Driberg’s question, 
“Would an arrangement of the St. 
Louis Blues played by the cousin of the 
Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Hum- 
phrey Lyteltton be of British origin and 
performance? He can play it as practi- 
cally no other band leader outside the 
United States, and I am sure his cousin 
is prouder of him than he is of his 
cousin. 


Cries from the Opposition Members 
of “shocking” and “‘resign’’. 


Shocking indeed! Resign, we are all 
in favour! 

What a scandalous thing it is when in 
these enlightened times, the Assistant 
Postmaster General, of all people, 
admits in the House of Commons that 
he has never heard of W.C. Handy’s 
old classic. 

Small wonder it is that we are always 
getting our letters wrongly delivered, 
What else could one expect with such 
a man at the helm—or assisting at the 
helm anyway. 

As a partial reprisal we are having a 
music box attached to our letter box, 
so that everytime the postman delivers 
our mail he will have the sad, sad 
strains of St. Louis Blues to hearten 
him on his eay. 

As a parting shot we would like to 
make ‘long bacons’ at Mr. Gammans. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

Two excellent and most useful cata- 
logues have recently been received at 
this office. 

The new Brunswick catalogue is 
complete and includes all records up to 
and including March 1954. Looking 
through its pages one is amazed at the 
great number of jazz records still in 
catalogue. The Brunswick label have 
done us well through the years, and 
that they still have the interests of the 
jazz lover at heart is proven by the 
great number of old jazz recordings 
still available to us. The price of this 
catalogue is 2/6. 

The other catalogue is a new 410 
page listing of the Decca-Brunswick- 
Capitol-London etc LP records. The 
Dance, Jazz and Swing Group section 
is a long one and contains much fine 
material. The book is priced at 4/-. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Of interest to collectors will be the 
new Australian magazine called MATRIX. 
Subtitled “‘a jazz record research mag- 
azine” it can be obtained from 11 
Tennyson Street, Seddon. W.11. Vic- 
toria Australia, the subscription rate 
being 7/6 for six issues, post free. 
THE Epitors. 
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THE BILLIE HOLIDAY 

« is Orchestra ve and TEDDY WILSON ORCHESTRAS 

Rhythm Session with H. James :-— we with Vocals by Billie Holiday 

Flash: Back Beat Boogie ; Feet Draggin’ Blues ; Sg Why was I born: Body and Soul: 

Cross Country Jump: Record Session ; "Them there Moanin’ 

Jeffrie’s Blues : Swing, brother, swing; Billie’s Blues : 

-razy - - 3381031 Some other Spring ; Falling in love again: 
se These foolish things; Vl get by - - - - 3351034 

ae Remember! “TUNE IN TO TEDDY” 

OUIS ARMSTRONG ead his Hot Five “ on Radio Luxembourg every Thursday 

Muskat Ramble: Heebie Jeebies (Vocal : Armstrong ) ; w from 10-10.30 p.m. commencing September 16th. 

Gut Bucket Blues (Talking by Louis Armstrong & Kid Ory); Al 

Skid-dat-de-dat (Vocal breaks by Armstrong) 

Yes! I’m in the barrel: Cornet Chop Suey; Ld 

Struttin’ with some Barbecue: I’m not rough a 

(Vocal: Armstrong) : 


The last time (Vocal : Armstrong) ; Got no blues; 


Hotter than that: Ory’s Creole Trombone - - 33SX1029 
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GENE AMMONS BAND 
Chamber Boogie’? / ‘‘Ammons 
Boogie’’. 
(Esquire 10-378) 

June 1951—period swing from Ammons’ 
seven-piecer this time minus Sonny Stitt. 
These sides may be intended as a tribute to 
Gene’s famous father but the boogie 
content is small. Ammons’ tenor is the 
main solo instrument on each side slthough 
Clarence Anderson’s piano is quite exten- 
sively and effectively used. 

Teddy Stewart propels the beat from the 
drum stool and if you’ve heard any previous 
Ammons issue you’ll know what to expect. 
I like this kind of music because it is well 
played and unpretentious. Incidentally 
there are no trick recording effects on the 
first side despite the title. A.M. 

KENNY BAKER QUARTET 
I speak to the stars / Wanted 
(Parlophone MSP6114) 

A disappointing choice of material 
detracts from the value of two otherwise 
excellent sides, but I cannot entirely blame 
the recording company for influencing an 
artist to record such popular tunes at a 
time when there is a surfeit of jazz on the 
market. Both tunes are taken in slow 
tempo and Kenny Baker does not attempt 
to embellish them un-necessarily, so that 
one is left with some immaculate trumpet 
and flugel horn playing and a lilting rhythm. 

G.L 


EDDIE BARCLAY AND ORCHESTRA 
Pall Mall Boogie / Chesterfield Boogie 
(Felsted 80008) 

Big band swing, by one of the better known 
French bands. Nothing very exciting, but 
the sections are well drilled and the rhythm 
section maintains a steady beat. Side one 
contains some good tenor, but the reverse 
is rather the more interesting composition. 
Good for dancing if you feel that way. S.T. 
EARL BOSTIC AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Melancholy Serenade / Don’t You Do It. 

(Parlophone R3873) 

If you like Bostic’s rough and, to these 
ears, tasteless style of playing, then you'll 
find this coupling well up to standard. 
Personally, I find the Earl’s interpretation 
of Jackie Gleason’s pretty tune on the first 
side, corny in the extreme. The slurs, 
wavers and smears that he plays remind me 
of the novelty dance orchestras of the early 
twenties, and only the rhythm section 
assures me that this was recorded less than 
ten years ago. 


The reverse is a Bostic riff with some 
interesting vibe work in the background 
against Bostic playing what sounds like a 
duet with himself. So eager is he to be 
heard from beginning to end, that he 
scarcely even pauses for breath. Inciden- 
tally the riffing is so amateur and the 
inventiveness so poor, that it would disgrace 
any self-respecting rhythm club band. 

Py. 


NORMAN BURNS AND HIS BAND 
“I Get a Kick Out of You / Three O’clock 
in the Morning.”’ 

(Esquire 10-369) 

These are from last month’s “Happy 
Lobster” session and have the addition of 
trumpet and accordion to the “Shearing” 
line-up. Each side has the melody pre- 
sented in tasteful and modern manner with 
— use of contemporary-sounding 
riffs. 

The trumpet of John Harris makes good 
solo contributions though Dave Davani's 
accordion tends towards ‘“‘sameness”’ in 
overall tone colour. The first title is the 
i despite the ensemble shouting at the 
end. 


TEDDY CHARLES TRIO. 
“Lady is a Tramp”’ / ‘‘I’ll Remember April’’ 
(Esquire 10-384) 

These come from a Prestige LP recorded 
around November 1951. With its identical 
instrumentation the Trio bears inevitable 
comparison with the previously formed 
unit of Red Norvo. 

Having said that I must make it clear 
that Charles (known as Cohen on the 
Buddy de Franco Capitols) is an excellent 
vibes-man and Don Roberts a_ good 
guitarist. Kenny O’Brien’s bass completes 
the threesome on these pleasantly melodic 
titles; we shall have to wait a while for 
recorded examples of Charles’ ‘“‘NeEw 
Directions”. This coupling is orthodox 
and tuneful, the recording quality quite 
good incidentally. A.M. 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
Perdido / Four of a Kind. 
(Parlophone R3886) 

Tizol’s classic fares well at Johnny 
Dankworth’s experienced hands, and is 
tempered with one of his best and all too 
short solos. The reverse is an experiment 
which has not entirely worked, partly 
because the chosen four are trombonists, 
hardest of all instruments to blend into 
close harmony “fit”, and partly through 
some not very enterprising balance by the 
recording engineer. The idea is right, and 
full marks go to Messrs Harvey (also the 
composer), Geldard, Christie, and Pratt for 
their contribution to an ambitious arrange- 
ment. G.L. 
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JIMMY DEUCHAR QUARTET 
‘‘They Can’t Take That Away From Me /’” 
‘Thou Swell’. 

(Esquire 10-383) 

These are from the previously issued 
‘““Folks Who Live On The Hill‘ date and 
exhibit Jimmy’s flair for melody and 
warmth of tone. With tunes by Gershwin 
and Rodgers on one coupling you can’t go 
far wrong and Deuchar is obviously very 
satisfied with the material. 

His broad trumpet tone is shown to 
great advantage as he plays open horn on 
each side. Vic Feldman solos, on piano, 
on both titles while Stokes and Kinsey do 
their duty ably. 

Both sides jump a groove in places on my 
copy; maybe I’m just unlucky. A.M 


FATS DOMINO 
Little School Girl / You Done Me Wrong. 
(London HL8063) 

Pretty powerful rhythm and blues stuff. 
Nothing very subtle here, but Domino 
sings with some energy and the little band 
behind him kicks along in fine fashion. 
The usual buzz-saw tenor is included, who 
is no better and no worse than the rest o 
them. S.T: 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS FAMOUS 
ORCHESTRA. 
Band Call / Isle of Capri 
(Capitol CL14132) 

Unusual in featuring a great deal of the 
leader’s own piano playing, “Band Call” 
proves to be a simple and extremely catchy 
little riff which should be the joy of all 
semi-pro bands, though I doubt whether 
many of them could get away with it as 
lightly as Ellington has. Slower than his 
well-known ‘“‘C jam blues”, but equally 
forceful, he scores his band skilfully with 
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FATS DOMINO 
a good R & B singer 
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the emphasis on the we to round off a 
very delightful side. “Capri” finds the 
Duke with his tongue firmly embedded in 
his cheek, and all the stops pulled out for a 
full-blooded score which is a cross between 
Kenton and any of the more riotous mambo 
exponents. 1 don’t consider this one of his 
greatest recordings. but certainly one of his 


most amusing excursions into the sphere of 
the not so great. G.L. 


VICTOR FELDMAN MODERN JAZZ 
QUARTET. 

*‘Harem Scarem / Pakistan’ 
(Esquire 10-374) 

These come from the previous Feldman 
coupling session with Vic’s vibes leading 
Stan Watson, guitar; Lennie Bush. bass 
and Freddie Manton, drums. Both sides 
are an improvement as regards reproduction 
and it is possible to appreciate the technical 
brill‘ance of the group as it wends its way 
through these two Feldman originals. 
This neat little combo has something 
new to say in modern jazz and it is a sound 
worth hearing. The close intimacy and 
musical sympathy of all four musicians 
produces jazz of a standard seldom attained 
on this side of the Atlantic. A.M. 


ELLA FITZGERALD. 
Baby / I Need. 
(Brunswick 05306) 

Following the success of the Louis 
Armstrong sides with, Gordon Jenkins, 
chorus and orchestra, Ella is now accorded 
the same syrupy treatment. Though the 
results may not please the purisis, irom a 
commercial and tasteful point of view, the 
results are successful, Ella’s dusky-silk 
voice blending most attractively with the 
chorus, backed by the strings and a promin- 
ent bass player. 


VICTOR FELDMAN 
records for Esquire 


The first side is a pretty tune (a steal 
from “Variations on a theme by Paganini”) 
but the reverse is rather overladen with 
sentiment. 


BUNK JOHNSON AND THE YERBA 
BUENA JAZZ BAND. 
Nobody’s Fault but Mine / When I Move 
To The Sky 
(Good Time Jazz GV2176) 

These. were made in- San Francisco in 
1944 and feature the singing of Sister Lottie 
Peavey. As both sides were recorded on 
amateur equipment and Lester Koenig had 
to re-record them on tape, edit out the 
pops and bangs, and then record them 
again onto wax, the results are surprisingly 
good. 

The Watters band was, at that time, 
beginning to feel the pinch of wartime 
callup, but Turk Murphy, Clancy Hayes 
and Ellis Horne managed to retain the 
“earthy” quality of the original band, with 
Burt Bales’ piano lending an authentic 
touch on the second side. 

Sister Lottie Peavey is a gospel singer 
with a style not dissimilar to that of Mahalia 
Jackson, and her strong, commanding 
voice is better suited to the spiritual. The 
first side tends to be rather listless and 
Lottie doesn’t get quite the beat she needs 
for this type of up-tempo number. The 
last two choruses, with Bunk leading ihe 
ensemble in five style, are well up to Yerba 
Buena standard. 


JAMES P. JOHNSON 
Riffs / Feeling blues. 
(Columbia SCMS5127) 

The first side is a re-issue of an early 
Parlophone Rhythm-Style release, being 
an Okeh recording made in New York in 
1929. The blues side backed the Okeh 
release, but somehow it never found its 
way into the British catalogue until today. 
For the benefit of the discographer or, if 
you prefer it, to add to his confusion, 
Columbia has seen fit to alter the title 
slightly from its original ‘Feelin’ blue” 
The fast stomp in which Mr. Johnson plays 
“Riffs” represents some of his finest 
recorded piano, and certainly rates high in 
my own collection. The equally inspired 
blues side is conventional, but demon- 
strates his remarkable power in the bass 
which was a constant source of inspiration 
to other pianists. A ‘“‘must” for all piano 
fans. 
TONY KINSEY TRIO WITH JOE 

HARRIOTT. 
**Last Resort’? / ‘‘How Deep is the Ocean’’ 
(Esquire 10-383) 

The reorganized Kinsey group now has 
Bill le Sage doubling vibes and piano in 
addition to Joe Harriott on alto. Le 
Sage’s “Last Resort” is the last resort of 
all jazzmen, the twelve bar blues. Harriott 
solos quite well but the composer's vibes 
are somewhat unimaginative. 

The reverse is very much better and 
features Joe’s alto throughout. I know he 
had a deep seated admiration for Parker 
and this is particularly well shown in the 
first chorus. 

Joe has a good side to his credit here; he 
deserves a break for his is a really swing ng 
sound. A.M. 
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LEE KONITZ QUINTET 
**Sound-Lee / Tautology’’ 
(Esquire 10-375) 


These were cut in September 1949 by a 
group of Tristano-school musicians minus 
their mentor. Lee’s alto is joined by 
Warne Marsh’s_ similar-toned tenor, Sal 
Mosca on piano, Arnold Fishkin bass and 
Jeff Morton drums. 


The first side is the better, commencing 
with themeless variations by Lee and clos- 
ing with an expertly played two horn 
passage. Marsh and Mosca take solos in 
between and to my ears, Marsh is a more 
interesting soloist than Konitz. 

The aptly titled reverse contains solos by 
Konitz and Marsh inset between written 
themes. Unusually for Lee he tends towards 
uncertain fingering and accidentally de- 
presses the octave key occasionally. A.M. 


CLEO LAINE with JOHNNY DANK- 
WORTH AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
I know you’re mine / I got rhythm. 
(Parlophone MSP6107) 


“Know” leans heavily on the commercial 
angle. but has all the merits of Johnny 
Dankworth’s customary material. Cleo 
Laine strikes me as being ‘way out ahead 
of other singers in England, having immense 
recording technique and an_ indefinable 
quality in her voice which assuredly is not 
an every-day find. The faster “I got rhythm” 
is even more pleasing to me, having a 
lively arrangement and a most satisfying 
vocal chorus. 


CHARLIE PARKER QUARTET | 
QUINTET. 

Hot Blues / Bird Feathers. 
(Vogue V2244) 

“Hot Blues” is really the well-known 
Parker solo “Cool Blues”. I cannot 
praise this side enough. Several years ago 
I was excited by Charlie's dazzling tech- 
nique on this record, and also by the 
superb middle-chorus from pianist Errol 
Garner. To-day the side still gives me a 
great kick. “Bird Feathers” ‘s less happy. 
Parker was not on his best form at this 
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session. Moreover, trumpeter Miles Davis 
had by no means reached the style of 
beautiful expression we associate with 
him at the present day. R.H. 


ART PEPPER QUARTET 
Surf Ride / Holiday Flight 
(Vogue V2242) 

Hectic hiccoughing by Pepper’s alto sax 
does little to relieve the amnesia bred of a 
lengthy chorus of one-finger bop piano as 
portrayed by Hampton Hawes. Only the 
greatest can make this sort of thing sound 
good, the rest merely convey a feeling of 
vast energy, mostly sadly displaced. Drum- 
mer Larry Bunker clearly shows that his 
biggest handicap is the cymbal, which he 
works with a frequency only equalled by a 
London bus driver's brake pedal in a 
traffic jam. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 
Livery Stable Blues / Canoodlin’ Rag 
(HMV BD6174) 

“Livery Stable” follows the old O.D.J.B. 
pattern fairly well with all the old corny 
noises faithfully reproduced. Sid plays 
some tasteful clarinet and there is a trumpet 
player who knows his jazz, but the whole 
business is rather pseudo. 

The backing is full of jangle-box piano, 
and is frankly horrible. ST. 


RED RODNEY’S NEW STARS 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes’? / ‘*Coogans 
Bluff.”’ 

(Esquire 10-379) 

Rodney was the man responsible for the 
solo trumpet on Woody’s ‘*LEMONDROP” 
recording. This new issue dates from a 
September 1951 session for Prestige. Red 
blows a chorus and a half of the ballad, 
in mute, backed bya trio of ‘Phils,’ Messrs 
Rafael, Leshin, and Brown on piano, bass 
and drums. He remains close to the melody 
and obviously used a lot of thought on this 
one. 


CHARLEY PARKER 


For the ““BLurr” side he is joined by 
Jimmy Ford’s bird-like alto in a riffy but 
jumping original. Red plays open horn 
here, doubling the tempo most of the time 
and showing a welcome Navarro influence. 

A pleasant if not world-shaking example 
of modern jazz. May we have the LP 
later, Esquire. ? A.M. 


RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA 
‘In the Land of Nimbupani ”’ / ‘‘Fast and 
Loose’’. 
(Esquire 10-381) ; 

Two stage presentation numbers from 
the Scott men, both fast and exciting. 
The first title is a Vic Feldman composition 
with tear-away solos by Scott and Jimmy 
Deuchar. The reverse is a crowd-rousing 
feature for the two tenors blown by Scott 
and Pete King. This is the more success- 
ful of the two and the tempo is actually 
slower than the ““NIMBUPANI” side. 

Tony Crombie contributes a short drum 
break and the proceedings close with a 
neatly played unison tenor figure. A.M. 


JOHNNY SMITH QUARTET 
The Ghost of a chance / Where or when. 
(Vogue V2204) 

“Ghost” is inevitably taken a, shade 
slower than it should be, and is a show- 
boat for the leader, who successfully keeps 
bass-man Eddie Safranski and drummer 
Don Lamond in the background. A 
distant murmur of a saxophone makes me 
suspect that Stan Getz was present in the 
studio on this occasion. ‘*Where or when” 
openly boasts his presence, and all 
members of the group are audible, if only 
briefly, to play a lively appreciation of 
what can be done in modern jazz, whilst 
still retaining the strictest respect for the 
melody. GL. 


BILLY TAYLOR QUARTET 
‘Feeling Frisky / ‘Cuban Caper’’ 
(Vogue V2208) 

What an attractive coupling! Two 
really pleasant piano solos from the 
American Roost label by the polished (and 
technically modern) Mr. Taylor. ‘Cuban 
Caper’ I can safely recommend to all listen- 
ers as a good example of a jazz pianist 
seriously experimenting in Latin form. 
And what a rhythm section to play with 
him! Earl May playing bass, Frank 
Colon plaving conga drum, Jo Jones on 
drums and Zoot Sims playing i, 


The Famous WARD SINGERS. 
“I Know It Was the Lord’’. 
(London HL8065) 

This two-part record by the Ward Singers 
contains some of the best Negro Church 
singing I have ever heard. After a simple 
statement of the melody, most movingly 
sung, the choir led by Frances Stadman 
and Thelma Jackson work themselves to a 
wonderful rhythmic climax. Part two is 
none the less moving. The solo parts are 
sung by Marion Williams and the concerted 
singing really rocks. S.T. 


THE 


LONG 
PLAYERS 


BING CROSBY 
George Gershwin Songs. 
(Brunswick LA8666) 

More re-issues of Bing Crosby classics, 
this time coupling his work with the name 
of George Gershwin. Even fifteen years 
or so after these were recorded they are 
remarkably undated, and will stand the test 
of time for many years to come. I was 
particularly pleased to note that “They 
can’t take that away from me”, (one of 
Gershwin’s lesser known compositions), 
had been included in this selection, together 
with such well-known tunes as “Love 
walked in’’, ““Embraceable you’’, ““Summer- 
time”, and “Somebody loves me”. G.L. 


JIMMY BLYTHE 


Chicago Stomps—Armour Avenue Struggle 
—Mr. Freddie Blues—Lovin’ been here and 
gone to the Mecca flat. Sunshine Special— 
Be Yourself—South Side Stomp—Five 
O’clock Blues. 

(London AL3527) 


For anyone interested in piano jazz, this 
record is a certainty. Blythe shows himself 
as a surprisingly cultured pianist, with a 
firm left hand and most studied approach 
to his instrument. There are traces of Jelly 
Roll Morton Freddie Blues’) and 
Yancey in his playing, and a startling 
likeness at times to the style of Sammy 
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Price—tho’ this probably should be the 
other way round. 


The couple of tracks featuring the singing 
of Sodarisa Miller show him as a fine 
accompanist, although the recording here 
is not of the best. The last two items on 
Side 2 feature the Dixie Four and are first 
class examples of the light hearted jazz 
that was played in Chicago’s South Side 
in the middle twenties. 


I rate this as one of the best of the Lon- 
don LPs to date—and that folks is high 


praise! 
S.T. 
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Jimmy McPartland and his Orchestra 
The jazz me blues; China boy 03057 


: The world is waiting for the sunrise; Sugar 03058 
R Jimmy McPartland and his Squirrels 
5 Original Dixieland jazz oand; 
I’m all bound round with the Mason Dixon line 03486 
Wolverine Orchestra 
The jazz me blues; Big boy 02203 
Fidgety feet; Royal Garden blues 02204 
Copenhagen; Tiger rag 02205 
Oh! Baby; (2nd side: Toddlin’ blues— 
Bix and lis Rhythm Fugglers) 02501 


The Chicago Rhythm Kings 
There’ll be some changes made; 


I’ve found a new baby 063413 


Eddie Condon and his Chicagoans 
Nobody’s sweetheart; Friars Point shuffle 03055 


There'll be some changes made; 
Someday sweetheart 03056 


Eddie Condon and his Orchestra 

Just you, just me; Atlanta blues 03793 

. Down among the sheltering palms; Ida 03964 

* She’s funny that way; My melancholy baby 04302 
Aunt Hagar’s blues; When your lover has gone 04303 
Charleston; Black bottom 04571 

= ’*Swonderful; Oh! Lady be good 04304 

: Swanee; Somebody loves ine 04305 
Farewell blues; 
Improvisation for the March of Time 04306 
Wherever there’s love; Maple leaf rag* 04988 
At the jazz band ball; Dill Pickles* 04506 

*with RALPH SUTTON 
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George Wettling and his Chicago Rhythm Kings 
Bugle call rag; 


I wish I could shimmy like my sister Kate 03059 

I’ve found a new baby; The darktown strutters’ ball 03060 

Bud Freeman & Summa Cum Laude Orchestra 
As long as I live; Sunday 02968 

The sail fish; Satanic blues 02998 

Big boy; Copenhagen 03225 

Oh! Baby; Sensation 03226 

I need some pettin’; Tia Juana 03227 

Susie; Fidgety feet 03228 

Meade Lux Lewis 

I’m in the mood for love; Mr Freddie blues 02176 
Yancey stomp; Celeste blues 02243 

Red McKenzie and his Orchestra 
Georgia rockin’ chair; Every now and then 02105 
Pinetop Smith 

Pinetop’s blues; Pinetop’s boogie-woogie 03600 
I’m sober now; Jump steady blues 04426 


If you haven't yet obtained your copy of JAZZ ON 78s, 
you should ask your dealer or write to us for one 
without delay. This handy guide for collectors contains 
a list of the many examples of classic jazz to be 

r.p.m. records on DECCA, BRUNSWICK, VCCALION 
— and LONDON 78 r.p.m. records, and a 
selection of 150 records with critical commentary 
and discography. The price 1s 1/-. 


: 
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JERRY FIELDING and his ORCHESTRA 
Faintly Reminiscent. 

(London H-APB1022) 

A group whose work is new to England 
makes quite an auspicious debut this month. 
Leader Jerry Fielding, at the age of 31. 
has arranged for most of the better known 
“pop” bands in the States, and been M.D. 
of a number of top-ranking television shows 
into the bargain. His orthodox group leans 
towards the currently popular “cool” style 
of music, without actually entering the 
deep freeze belt, so that I, for one, was able 
to breathe a sigh of relief. His arrange- 
ments are smart and quite well played, but 
he does not make good use of some poten- 
tially fine soloists. Much too much time 
is devoted to moderate vocalists at the 
expense of the general effect, which leaves 
me with the feeling that much good will 
come from this group in time. “A blues 
serenade”, “Peanut Vendor” and “I’m 
in love” are all deserving of mention. G.L. 


BUDDY DE FRANCO QUARTET 
Handful of Stars / Star Sapphire / Stella by 
Starlight / It Wasn’t the Stars / Stairway 
to the Stars / Star Eyes / Star of Africa. 
(Vogue LDE077) 

This is another LP from the American 
“Gene Norman Presents” label and it 
might well have been titled ‘Serenade to 
the Stars” judging by the names of the 
seven selections played. 

In order to give Buddy de Franco's 
clarinet a colourful and dramatic backing, 
Gene Norman and Eddie Laguna have 
experimented with choral effects implemen- 
ted by a compact and sub’‘ly driving rhythm 
section. The Herman McCoy choir, which 
was chosen, is comprised of students from 
California’s leading Universities supple- 
mented by two professional singers. 

The results are, on the whole, very much 
more successful than one might suppose. 
The arrangements are subtle and imaginat- 
ive and the performances tasteful and 
interesting. All the same, it is the selections 
which feature the choir to a minimum or 
not at all, as in the case of “Stella by 
Starlight”, which are most likely to appeal 
to the jazz fan. Buddy's warm and inven- 
tive clarinet playing has seldom been 
presented to better advantage, while 
Kenny Drew’s piano playing, somewhat in 
the style of Arnold Ross. is well worth 
noting. The last selection, “Star of Africa” 
is a genuine Nigerian chant featuring Art 
Blakey on drums and Sabu Martinez, from 
the Gillespie orchestra. on bonges. PT. 


DIZZY 
Emanon / 
Good Bait 


GILLESPIE ORCHESTRA 
Ool Ya Koo | Stay On It. 
One Bass Hit / Monteca 

(Vogue LDE076) 

The selections on this new Vogue LP are 
from a Gene Norman concert held at the 
Civic Auditorium in Pasadena in the 
winter of 1948. Most of the tunes featured 
will be familiar to modern jazz enthusiasts. 
but these new versions are well up to 
Gillespie standard and retain the excitement 
of a live concert performance. 

This is Dizzy in his more formative days 
playing with a group of musicians who have 
since split modern jazz into many categories. 
James Moody, for instance, on tenor; 
Cecil Payne, on alto; and arrangers Tadd 
Dameron and Walter “Gil” Fuller. This 
concert also marked the last recorded 
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performances of the sensational Cuban 
bongo player Chano Pozo who was killed 
shortly afterwards. 


Though Dizzy goes in for some gallery- 
fetching displays at times, on the whole, 
the music played is worth preserving and 
representative of the formative era of bop. 
Of the six selections played, I liked **Em- 
anon” (no name spelt backwards) for its 
pace, execution and originality; “Stay On 
It’ for Cecil Payne's intelligent baritone 
playing, and ““Monteca™ for the exciting 
bongo playing of Chano Pozo. Less 
interesting to me were the dated boppish 
“Ool Ya Koo” and the interminable 
riffing of “Good Bait’. Incidentally, 
Dizzy does most of the announcing him- 
self and sounds considerably less ees 
than he does today. PT. 


GIGI GRYCE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
(Vogue LDE070) 


Although the previous Vogue LP by the 
Gigi Gryce Sextet displayed this young 
composer's ability to create attractive 
themes, it could not show his additional 
talent for orchestral scoring. 

Now, with this new LP by a big band of 
Hampton sidemen mixed with French 
musicians, the situation is remedied. 
Gryce’s superb control of this large unit is 
worth the wait. His scoring for the brass 
recalls the clean bite of Bill Russo, but the 
whole orchestra is spurred along by a most 
exciting rhythm. 

Of the six titles recorded here, Gryce 
wrote and arranged “Brown Skins”, 
“Quickstep” and “Deltitnu” (or Untitled”) 
The best of these I find is “Brown Skins”’. 
As the title implies, this six minute work is a 
feature for trumpeter Clifford Brown. The 
idea hails from Bill Russo’s “Portrait of a 
Count” with a slow tempo opening chorus 
followed by a sequence of fast, swinging 
music. 


BUDDY DE FRANCO 


Another Hampton arranger, trumpet 
man Quincy Jones wrote the remaining 
three titles, “Keeping Up With Jonesy”, 
the longest number of the set, is distin- 
guished by two themes—each of one chorus 
duration. Trombonist James Cleveland 
plays very well on this piece. ‘*Bum’s 
Rush” has a long alto solo by Gryce and 
one chorus by Clifford Brown. 


“La Rose Noire” (based actually on 
“Summertime”) proves to be the best 
number of the set. The piece is scored 
only for an octet and features arresting 
solos by Cleveland and Gryce. R.H. 


THE HERDSMEN BLOW IN PARIS 
(Vogue LDEO0S8) 


The French, ever ready to record visiting 
Americans, lost no time in getting some of 
Woody’s men into the Vogue studios last 
April. This is the first LP of a pair con- 
taining the outcome of the two sessions. 
The two long tracks have Herdsmen Dick 
Collins, trumpet; Cy Touff, bass trumpet; 
Dick Hafer and Bill Perkins on tenors and 
Red Kelly on bass plus Frenchmen Henri 
Renaud and “Grand Louis” Viale. 


“So What Could Be New” is by the late 
Tiny Kahn and has, amongst other solos, a 
fine couple of choruses by Dick Collins 
which makes everything worthwhile. **Pot 
Luck” by Johnny Mandell is well played 
although I found that pianist Henri Renaud 
outshone his Trans-Atlantic colleagues. 
Collins does not solo on this one. 

The remaining two tracks, “Gypsy” and 
“Thanks to You”, are features for Touff 
and tenor saxist Jerry Coker respectively, 
backed by the same rhythm section of 
Ralph Burns, Jean-Marie Ingrand and 
Church Flores. 

“Thanks to You” is the outstanding 
track in the album for young Coker is an 
assured, convincing soloist while Burns’ 
piano backing is delightful. I look for- 
ward to hearing the remaining volume in 
this series. A. 


PAL JOEY—SELECTION. 
(Capitol LCT 6002) 


Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart have 
once again penned a winner, this time a 
fast moving show with a night-club setting 
in Chicago. When I saw the show, I had 
hopes of seeing at least one jazz number 
included in the dance routines, but I came 
away very disappointed in this respect. I 
am told, however, that Muggsy Spanier 
and Brad Gowans were in the Broadway 
production pit band, so | presume that the 
original production was not entirely devoid 
of jazz. 


Most of the songs are excellent, and the 
production is as lavish as most imported 
musical shows. It does not, however, have 
the same impact on first impression which 
such shows as “Guys and Dolls’ and 
“Oklahoma” had. 


STAN KENTON & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Stan Kenton Classic 
(Capitol LC6676) 
Much shellac has flowed over the moulds 
since the first controversial Kenton records 
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were released, and still this extraordinary 
musical leader manages to whip his audi- 
ences and some of his critics into a frenzy 
of praise or condemnation at the slightest 
opportunity. After my last month’s tirade 
against his latest work, | found it quite a 
change to “relax” to the strains of his more 
acceptable work, such as ‘Tampico’, 
“Southern Scandal’, and at least one of 
his ‘*Artistries’’. He has set a new standard 
of big band jazz which has had far reaching 
influences and caused no little improve- 
ment in the general approach of big bands 
on both sides of the Atlantic. I do not wish 
to suggest that anyone has slavishly copied 
Kenton, for | doubt whether anyone could 
succeed in that aim, but many arrangers 
and groups have moulded their contem- 
porary styles on the substance of his work, 
and it should not be disregarded. 


I welcome the opportunity to clear my 
shelves of a number of rather tatty and 
scratchy Kenton discs, all of which can be 
replaced by this thin raft of concentrated 
music in the Kenton manner. 


THE MILLS BROTHERS 
Meet The Mills Brothers 
(Brunswick LA8664) 

It must be a good twenty years since the 
Mills Brothers started to record for 
Brunswick and, they still retain the polish 
and rhythmic sense of their earliest 
performances. 


The eight selections contained in this 
LP are representative of their recent work 
and includes such favourites as “Glow 
Worm” and “Who Put The Devil In 
Evelyn’s Eyes’. Perhaps the best per- 
formances, though, are those with Sonny 
Burke’s orchestra providing the driving 
accompaniments. ‘Twice As Much” is 
quite a little gem in its way, and almost 
equally attractive is “Say, Si Si”. 


GERRY MULLIGAN NEW_ STARS 
**Mulligan’s Too”’ 
(Esquire 20-03) 


This LP comprises seventeen minutes of 
medium-tempo blues played by Mulligan, 
Allen Eager, George Wallington, Phil 
Laskin (bass) and Walter Bolden (drums). 
There is no attempt at a theme or arrange- 
ment and the result is the kind of a'l-star 
jam session which only the Americans can 
produce. 


All five instrumentalists solo with Gerry 
taking the lion’s share. It is interesting to 
find that a harmonically progressive 
musician of Mulligan’s calibre is able to 
derive tremendous inspiration from the 
basic blues chords. He builds chorus 
upon chorus, each one melodic and swing- 
ing with many ideas good enough to 
become blues themes in themselves. Eager, 
not heard sufficiently of late, proves that he 
is still an excellent tenor man while Gerry’s 
favourite pianist, George Wallington, comes 
through with two stimulating solos. Mulli- 
gan is such a creative musician that even a 
“‘club” routine such as this is full of interest 
for the discerning listener. A.M 


GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
Varsity Drag / Swing House / Love Me Or 
Leave Me Half Nelson / Speak Low / 
Ladybird. 
(Vogue LDE075) 


If you like Gerry Mulligan’s brand of 
modern jazz counterpoint, then this is an 
LP which you will certainly wish to add to 
your collection. 

The selections were recorded for the 
““Gene Ncrman Presents” label with Chet 
Baker on trumpet; Carson Smith, bass and 
Larry Bunker on drums in support of 
Gerry's own baritone sax playing. 

The music is just what one would expect 
from this talented group—fresh, original 
and exciting with many unexpected nuances 
and weird tonal effects. Mulligan’s treat- 
ment of such standards as “Varsity Drag” 
and *“*‘Love Me Or Leave Me’ is particularly 
interesting, if only because one can appre- 
ciate more readily his inventiveness and 
counterpoint and the variations that he 
extracts from the chord sequences of these 
familiar melodies. The rest of the select- 
ions are Mulligan originals and follow the 
form created by Gerry and Chet. As 
studies of the modern development of the 
fugue, and modern harmony in particular, 
both “Half Nelson” and ‘Swing House” 
are of extreme interest. Recommended to 
all who like modern jazz played with 
intelligence and technique. 

Pak. 


RED NORVO TRIO 
(Vogue LDE061) 
Quite one of the most melodic jazz LP’s 
ever to spin on my turntable. 
Norvo himself needs little introduction. 
He delighted most jazz lovers many, many 
moons ago with the Goodman small 
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These contemporary waxings re- 
veal that he has fully advanced with times. 
His ideas are now mainly modern but the 
original swing is still very much in evidence. 
Guitarist Tal Farlow, I confess, is a great 
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personal favourite. He appears to play 
with a greater rhythmic impetus than any 
other white plectrum expert. Hearing this 
LP will show he has an imagination to 
match his technique. 

Charlie Mingus is almost among the 
very top bass players in the States; a little 
behind Hinton and Pettiford perhaps, but 
well ahead of the rest. Few trios have ever 
played with the musical affinity one finds in 
listening to this Norvo group. All the 
tunes paint a picture of melodic beauty, yet 
they also reveal a string of brilliantly 
conceived jazz solos. Once more we are 
given an example of the importance of 
taste in jazz construction. The highlights 
of the LP I found to be Farlow’s playing 
on “Zing Went the Strings of my Heart” 
and the unusual group voicings during 
and “Little White Lies”. Remain- 
ing titles are “I’ve Got You Under My Skin”, 
“I Can’t Believe”, “I Get A Kick Out of 
You”, “I’ll Remember April’ and ““Septem- 
ber Song’’. R.H. 


RED ONION JAZZ BAND 
New Orleans Encore. 
(London H-APB 1025) 

An authentic sound in jazz is quite a 
rarety today, and I am glad to say that this 
young bunch of enthusiasts successfully 
achieve this sound. Those who enjoy 
turning back the clock will be able to sit 
back and listen to this record, all the time 
conjuring up visions of Morton and Dodds 
and their contemporaries. Trumpet leader, 
Bob Hodes, and trombonist, Charlie 
Sonnastine, are both powerful players, and 
much of the group’s success is due to them. 
They tend to overshadow the clarinet of 
Joe Muranyi, but the rhythm section 
produces a splendid sound, and boasts an 
outstanding performer in drummer/wash- 
board beater, Bob Thompson. 

A completely New Orleans repertoire 
further enhances the merits of the record, 
which will surely be a “must” on the lists 
of all traditionalist fans. The tunes are 
“Creole Belles’, ‘Misery Blues”, ‘Auntie 
Skinner’s chicken dinner’, ‘London Blues” 
and “Snake Rag’, ‘“‘My Mama rocks 
“Salty Dog”, and “I’m a little blackbird”. 
All are exeellent, and my own choice goes to 
“Salty Dog”, and “London Blues”. G.L. 
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HORACE SILVER TRIO 
(Vogue LDE065) 

Horace Silver (like George Wallington) 
is a pianist of the Bud Powell school. | 
urge you not to overlook this man simply 
because the name might be new. He has a 
percussive touch, a gifted style of execution 
and the ability to create interesting themes. 
No less than six of the eight tunes recorded 
here are Silver originals. Despite his ob- 
vious passion for composing themes in a 
minor key I find this savage, driving style of 
music a most refreshing change from so 
many over-sugary contemporary pianists. 
The hard nature of the piano attack is 
helped in no small measure by Art Blakey's 
crashing drums. On “Safari” his rhythmic 
patterns become a highlight of the session. 
Curly Russell played bass on four sides and 
Gene Ramey was used for the remainder 
The Silver originals are “Horoscope”. 
“Quicksilver”, “Yeah”, “Safari”, ““Know- 
ledge Box” and “Ecorah”. To complete 
the set Horace plays the Duke’s ‘Prelude 
To A Kiss” with touching simplicity, and 
Richard Rodgers’ “Thou Swell” in his more 
normal rousing fashion. R.H. 


TOMMY WHITTLE with the TONY 
KINSEY TRIO 
(Esquire 20-028) 

First I must stress that none of these 
nine tracks has been issued previously. 
The first side is devoted to a session held 
in March this year when the Kinsey Trio 
had Sammy Stokes on bass. 

These four titles are my favourites 
(“Zoot Suite’ / ‘‘Frenesi’ / “‘Can’t Get 
Started’’ and “Deed I Do’’) with “Deed I 
Do” quite outstanding. Thisis a totally 
different version to the already issued 
10.368. 

The other side has five tracks from a 
session held in April 1953 when Stan 
Wasser was on bass. All are alternative 
masters of the already issued 78 (“I’m 
Beginning To See The Light” / “I Can’t 
Believe” / “Deep Purple” and takes two 
and three of “Waxing With Whittle’’). 

Dill Jones’ excellent piano is to be heard 
in abundance as well as Kinsey’s neat 
drumming. Tommy is, as always, in fine 
form and as a reminder of a group that is 
no more, this LP serves as a most welcome 
souvenir. A.M. 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS) & Orchestra 
Bozo—Kitchen Woman Blues—Lock Step 
Blues—Bimbo. Beau Koo Jack—Sister 
Kate—Speakeasy Blues—Long, Deep and 
Wide. 


(London AL3526) 

Eight rare sides taken from the old 
QRS label which have been given the 
Decca beauty treatment, and now come up 
as fresh as paint. 

The personnels here are nowhere certain. 
but it seems fairly safe to assume that 
King Oliver plays the solos on the first and 
last tracks of Side 1; the other trumpet 
being the excellent Ed Allen. Ed. Cuffee 
is the trombonist, whilst the reeds were 
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Arville Harris, Russell Procope and Ben 
Waters. The rhythm was provided by 
pianist Williams, Leroy Harris, banjo and 
Cyrus St. Clair, tuba. 


All tracks have interest, but I could have 
done without vocalist Anna _ Bell—she 
sings on tracks 2 and 3 (side 1)—whose 
pitching is very suspect. 

“Bozo” (same tune as ““Tozo’’—Fletcher 
Henderson) is a delightful melody and the 
band swing easily and without effort. 
Same can be said of ‘Bimbo’, where 
Oliver’s trumpet is surprisingly delicate. 
“Beau Koo”, ‘Sister Kate” and “Long 
Deep and Wide” all contain good solos, 
and show Ed. Cuffee as a fine trombonist. 
“Speakeasy” is another excellent track with 
splendid trumpet by (according to sleeve 
note) Eddie Anderson. 


Just another London LP that you won't 
be able to do without. S.T. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS HOT 
FIVE 
(Columbia SWG7514) 

Four of Louis’ great classics are re- 
issued in very palatable form and need 
little comment from me. ‘Gut bucket” and 
“Yes! Im in the barrel” originated at a 
session held in Chicago in November, 1925, 
and ‘*Muskat” and “Cornet chop suey” 
from a similar session three months later. 
Personal choice goes to “Gut bucket’, 
with special mention of the trumpet playing 
towards the end of “Cornet chop suey”. 

G 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN STARS 
**Pogo Stick’’ / **Liza’’ 
(Esquire EP-5) 

These were made in Sweden last Noverrs 
ber with a mixed group of Hamptonians 
and Swedes. Quincy Jones directed and 
arranged the date which featured Art 
Farmer (trumpet); James Cleveland (trom- 
bone) and Alan Dawson (drum) from the 
Hamp crowd plus Sweden’s Domnerus, 
Gullin, Hallvery, Brehm and _ Persson. 
The trombone duels are wonderfully well 
done, in fact the whole coupling is a 
success. 


Insufficient space does not permit the 
kind of review I want to give this disk and, 
when “Jones Bones” / “Sometimes I’m 
Happy” from the same session are issued | 
hope to devote a longer feature to all 
titles. A.M. 
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THE JAZZ 


HENRY ALLEN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA HMV B4970 
Feeling Drowsy (53929) / 
Swing Out (53930) 

Henry Allen (tpt); J. C. Higginbotham 
(tmb); Albert Nicholas (clt. & alto); 
Charlie Holmes (sop & alto); Teddy 
Hill (ten); Luis Russell (p); Will 
Johnson (g); Pops Foster (b); Paul 

Barbarin (d). 17 July, 1929, N.Y. 
This band, which was actually Luis 
Russell’s orchestra, made use of eff- 
ectively simple arrangements, high 
quality soloists and one of the most 
powerful rhythm sections on record. 
There were no carefully balanced tonal 
effects as with Ellington and the per- 
formances were never soft and delicate 
but direct, robust and passionately 
fierce. Whether it was a fast 32 bar 
stomp as SwinG OuT or a slow blues 
like FEELING Drowsy the rhyhm 
section laid down a terrific beat. Over 
this solid foundation Luis Russell’s 
scoring is admirably suited to the 
forceful solos which take up the major 
part of each side of this record. 
Henry Allen is a very erratic musician 
and his playing is frequently vulgar, 
flashy and ill formed, but when these 
sides were made he was at his most 
consistent best. Strongly influenced by 
Armstrong’s style of the same period 
his solos in SwinG Out are exuberant 
and exciting, but it is in FEELING 
Drowsy where Allen excels himself in 
a superb solo which equals the best of 
Armstrong at that time. 
Higginbotham—who is hopeless as a 
‘tailgate’ trombonist—plays with in- 
credible violence and rhythmic drive, 
as in his 32 bar solo in SwinG Out, 
which has never been equalled by other 
trombonists but he himself has not been 
able to excel or sustain in later years the 
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forthright vigour of his playing with 
Luis Russell’s band. His technical 
proficiency enabled him to play difficult 
passages with ease and his hot, rough 
and brassy tone made him the ideal 
trombonist for this band. In FEELING 
Drowsy he takes only a short solo in a 
duet with Charlie Holmes’ alto sax but 
it is a masterly piece of blues playing. 

Other soloists are Teddy Hill who 
plays a rough toned tenor solo in 
SwinG Out; Albert Nicholas is heard 
against the ensemble of the final chorus 
in SwinG Out, taking the middle 8 
bars as solo; and Charlie Holmes, whose 
tone is similar to Johnny Hodges, plays 
excellently on both sides particularly 
after Allen’s solo in FEELING Drowsy. 

This record is on the HMV Special 
List and is obtainable to order. 

Eric TOWNLEY 
MUGGSY SPANIER AND HIS 
RAGTIME BAND 
Personnel: Muggsy Spanier (cnt/tpt); 
George Brunies (trombone); Rod Cless 
(clarinet); Nick Ciazza (tenor sax); 
Joe Bushkin (piano); Bob Casey (guitar); 
Pat Pattison (bass); Don Carter (drums). 
Recorded Nov. 22nd, 1939 
HMV B9145 
‘Relaxin’ At the Touro” 

A lot of unpleasant things have been 
said and written about the Dixieland 
style, but not even the most hardened 
critic finds any fault with these Muggsy 
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Spanier sides recorded for “Bluebird” 
in 1939. 

‘Relaxin’ at the Touro” is different 
from most’ of their performances in 
that it is slow and soulful and con- 
trasts with the faster and more typical 
“Riverboat Shuffle’ on the reverse. 
Joe Bushkin opens with a short piano 
passage, followed by Muggsy taking a 
great chorus with plunger mute. Joe 
Bushkin takes the next solo and 
although his piano style here has little 
of the barrelhouse quality it is fine 
relaxed jazz just the same. I par- 
ticularly like Rod Cless’s low register 
clarinet solo which follows and the stop 
time effect by the band in the back- 
ground is most attractive—Rod Cless 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
white clarinet players performing in the 
New Orleans idiom. A short trombone 
passage by the talented George Brunies 
(or Brunis) leads back to some more 
fine Spanier and a short piano passage 
as in the intro, closes the record. 
‘Riverboat Shu ffle” 

‘Riverboat Shuffle” is a typical white 
Dixieland performance of the old Hoagy 
Carmichael classic, opening witn a 
robust ensemble and Muggsy firmly in 
the lead. A chorus of fine piano from 
Joe Bushkin leads to Spaniers middle 
register horn solo, just unadorned full 
toned jazz playing. Back to the en- 
semble again, with exciting cornet 
break and fine backing and fill-ins by 
George Brunies on trombone, another 
hot break from Spanier leads back to 
the ensemble and the final and inevitable 
repeat phrase so beloved of all the men 
from Dixieland. 

This is spirited jazz that did so much 
to fire the New Orleans revival which 
followed a few years later. 

W. KEN FOALE. 
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It happened in England five years ago, 
in Sweden shortly after that, and now it 
has happened in France. A generation 
of young jazzmen has emerged, seem- 
ingly out of nowhere, and a country 
which could previously be dismissed 
with a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders when the subject of modern 
jazz was being discussed must now 
figure importantly in such discussions, 
if they are to be unbiased and compre- 
hensive. 


NOT DEPENDENT ON U.S.A. 

Just why this has come about, and 
how this has come about, are questions 
which I do not feel qualified to answer. 
It can’t be dependent on personal 
contact with American musicians, for 
this is a privilege that our friends across 
the Channel have long enjoyed without 
obvious effect upon their own capabili- 
ties. Neither can it be that the French 
modernists whom I am about to name 
have been around for a long time, and 
we in our tight little isle have been 
blind enough not to notice them. I 
assure you that most of them were 
unknown in their own country two 
years ago. 

Let’s just say, then, that the reasons 
are obscure, but the facts are plain. 
There’s a vast amount of good modern 


JEAN-MARIE INGRAND 
France’s best bassist 


THE YOUNG 
MODERNISTS 


BY MIKE BUTCHER 


FRENCH 


jazz being played in France right now 
by the local inhabitants, and to prove 
it you need travel no further than your 
local record shop—though a personal 
trip to Paris would, of course, be 
preferable. Even if you didn’t get 
around to hearing any music while you 
were there ! 

For a start, listen to the Gigi Gryce— 
Clifford Brown LP (Vogue); the sextet 


JEAN-LOUIS VIALE 


the fine French drummer 


session made by altoist Gigi and 
trumpeter Brownie while they were 
visiting Europe with the Lionel Hamp- 
ton band last September. You'll hear 
three American musicians (guitarist 
Jimmy Gourley is the third) and three 
Frenchmen—pianist Henri Renaud,, 
bassist Pierre Michelot and drummer 
Jean-Louis Viale. 
PIERRE MICHELOT 

Michelot was probably known to you 
as early as 1949, when he played at 
London’s Princes Theatre with Cole- 
man Hawkins and Kenny Clark. He 
was excellent even then—the exception 
which proves the rule of French modern 
jazz mediocrity, you probably thought. 
On this LP, however, he is just one 
third of a complete Gallic rhythm 
section which rates as exceptional, even 
by U.S. standards. 

Renaud is an agreeable soloist, but 
his sensitive accompaniments, rich yet 
unobtrusive, merit a far more laudatory 
adjective than that! As for Viale, who 
is there in the States—apart from the 
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Blakeys, Roaches and Clarks—who can 
swing a small modern group so effect- 
ively, with such infectious enthusiasm, 
rhythmic strength and buoyant good 
humour ? 

An even better French bassist than 
Michelot can be found on Vogue’s 
“Jimmy Raney Visits Paris” LP in the 
person of Jean-Marie Ingrand, a bril- 
liant youth whose playing combines a 
wonderful sound, sure intonation, an 
irrestible beat and an admirable choice 
of notes to the kind of total effect 
which only the best of his American 
contemporaries can excel. 


MAURICE VANDAIR 

On the same disc, a driving, sure- 
fingured pianist named Maurice Van- 
dair, a hesitant but expressive trumpeter 
called Roger Guerin and again, Jean- 
Louis Viale make their presence felt 
in no uncertain manner. So does 
tenorist Bobby Jaspar, though as a 
Belgian he does not strictly qualify for 
mention under the heading of this 
article. 

We have now reached the point where 
you may have to start taking me at my 
word, because no British-released re- 
cordings feature pianist René Urtreger, 
altoist Hubert Fol or guitarist Sacha 
Distel. Readers who were fortunate 
enough to visit the 1954 Salon du Jazz 
in Paris will, however, not have for- 


gotten the exquisite music these three 
made together at the Sunday matinée 
concert, or separately at Dick Edwards’ 
Ringside club. 

Kenny Clark praised Fol in glowing 
terms five years ago, but he has improv- 
ed amazingly since then. The present- 
day Fol owes something to Paul 
Desmond, yet he is no mere copyist. 
His warmth, fluency, confidence and 
inventiveness add up to a musical 
personality both likeable and individual. 
Distel partners him perfectly, display- 
ing most of the same virtues. 


RENE URTREGER 

Urtreger, nevertheless, strikes me as 
being more important—potentially at 
least—than either of his confréres at 
the Salon, for his best work has an 
eloquence, a formal beauty, a compul- 
sion which stem from the very essence 
of jazz. What he will achieve in the 
future remains to be seen, but one set 
played by René in Paris two months 
ago made an impression on me which 
I’m sure I shall never forget. 
Trombonist Christian Quellens, pianist 
Raymond le Sénéchal....1 could add 
several more names to the list, but these 
are musicians whose talents I have not 
yet dug deeply enough for accurate 
appraisal. Nor do I want to overstate 
my case. 


There are still comparatively few 
modern French jazzmen who have 
risen from the purely national category 
into the international. One drummer, 
two bassists, three or four pianists 
an altoist, maybe a trumpeter, possibly 
a trombonist, a guitarist, and perhaps 
a couple more whom I have never 
heard. 

They work irregularly in Paris, 
almost never in the provinces. Some- 
times they have to play rumbas and 
waltzes to pay the rent. Only a few of 
their fellow countrymen give them the 
support they deserve. 


A LARGE LISY 

It is, however, reassuring to realise 
how universal an art contemporary jazz 
has become. In 1935, Django Rein- 
hardt was just about the only jazzman 
born on this side of the Atlantic whom 
one could call ‘‘good” without adding 
the words “*..for a European”. Now 
we have Jimmie Deuchar, Lars Gullin, 
René Urtreger, Gunnar Johnson, Don 
Rendell, Bengt Hallberg, Jean-Marie 
Ingrand, Tony Kinsey, Sammy Stokes, 
Simon Brehm, Jean-Louis Viale, Tom- 
my Whittle, Hubert Fol.... 

I could double that list, and I expect 
you could, too. It’s nice to welcome the 
French boys to such distinguished 
company. They fully deserve the 
honour ! 
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A PECK OF PIANISTS 

There is currently an amazing amount 
of interesting piano on LPs. Vogue's 
LDE080 is a wonderful buy with all ten 
of Jelly Roll Morton’s solo recordings 
for General on it. These have surely 
been written up too many times too 
enthusiastically to require more praise 
from us, but we would like to record an 
opinion of this as a jazz classic. All 
Jelly Roll’s_ skill and artistry was 
successfully and completely caught in 
these performances. It is important to 
realize that many of the musicians in 
jazz who dazzle and excite are not 
truly creative. Jelly Roll’s music was 
unique to him—on the piano, vocally 
and in band interpretations. It set a 
standard, perhaps, but it does not seem 
to have been widely influential. Except 
for the work of a few deliberate copyists, 
you do not hear music like Jelly Rolls 
from anyone but Jelly Roll, which is 
odd, considering its quality. The 
singing on this record is the best we have 
of his and, in our opinion, amongst the 
greatest in jazz. There have been so 
few musicians (excluding blues singers) 
whose singing has been truly suited to 
hot jazz. Right next to Louis comes 
Jelly Roll Morton. But who follows ? 
Lips Page, Joe Thomas, George Thomas 
Sy Oliver, Henry Allen ? 

Two items in the London Jazz Origins 
series fall in a different category. 
Jimmy Yancey on AL3525 gives us the 
blues of a kind of folk musician. His 
technique and range of ideas are 
restricted, but within his limitations he 
plays with feeling and quiet authenticity. 
At slow tempo, his playing is quite 
moving in a warm, melancholy, homely 
way. It is good that these recordings 
have seen the light. They were made by 
Dan Qualey, a bartender who loved and 
felt the blues; long years before piano 
solos like this were a commercial 
proposition. On AL3527 we have the 
formidable Jimmy Blythe rattling away 
with no great finesse or depth, but with 
sufficient address for those to whom 
music was an inspiring accompaniment 
to other activities. It is somewhat 
typical of the uninhibited, good-timing 
Chicago of the period—living for the 
day—and as such of documentary 
interest. 

Also on London (AL3522), we return 
to an artist of major stature, Fats 
Waller, and eight more tracks merci- 


fully rescued from oblivion. It’s a 
good thing to listen to Fats amidst a 
welter of jazz pianists, such as we are 
attempting to “cover” here. That way, 
you really appreciate how great he was, 
not merely in his conceptions, but in his 
technical gifts. Those of us who wish to 
dwell on Fats the Musician rather than 
on Fats the Fun Man, are not necess- 
arily unaware of the value of his humour. 
He was unquestionably a giant in both 
departments. His vocal imitation of 
banjo plunkers in Susanna”, theme 
song of “The Covered Wagon” and 
suchlike epics, is completely crazy. 
“Sounds like a Chinese rhapsody”, says 
he upon reflection. At the end he isn’t 
even quite sure what he has brought 
from Alabammy on his knee: “Might 
be a banjo, might be a mandolin, might 
be a thing of gin!” Quick and spon- 
taneous, swinging all the time. This 
record offers all the proof you'll ever 
need of Jelly Roll’s theory that any 
kind of music can be translated into 
jazz if you have sufficient no-how. 
Fats had more than enough. 

In celebration of King Cole’s 10th 
Anniversary with them, Capitol pro- 
duced a 12in. LP (LCT6003) containing 
sixteen hitherto unissued recordings. 
On one side were eight by the Trio; 
on the other, were eight in which the 
charming Nat found himself at the 
mercy of orchestras led by Messrs 
Riddle, Cavanaugh, Rugolo and Baxter. 
Nothing could better reveal the loss to 
jazz occasioned by Nat’s success as a 
commercial singer. There is delightful, 
quick-witted instrumental work in all 


KING COLE 
celebrates his 10th anniversary 
with Capitol 
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the trio sides, and even the singing 
seems to sparkle more attractively there 
than amongst the loggy banks of strings. 
If his piano style grows smoother and 
less capable of surprise, it still retains 
notable qualities derived from the days 
of Hines inspiration. There’s a pleasant 
version of *‘Love Nest”, the number 
the Lunceford band highlighted, and 
which is surely due for a_ revival. 
But it is on the blues the trio rings 
truest, gets a fine beat and rock. This 
one, “But All I’ve Got Is Me’, has cute 
lyrics besides, such as : 


Cornbeef has its cabbage, 
Mother has Mechree, 
Sulphur kes molasses, 


Simon has Legree. 


Jazz-hungry cats can find nourishment 
in only two tracks on the reverse: 
“Rough Ridin’ ” with Cavanaugh and 
“Where Were You ?” with Rugolo. 
The former is a triflearch, but the other 
is really sold to a bold, brassy accom- 
paniment. We have so few good jazz 
singers that it made us weep to hear 
Nat tackling “Sleeping Beauty”, the 
song which we hearby nominate 
as The Song We Have Detested Most 
In This Decade. What’s yours ? 
We were surfeited early by the 
swarming works of Erroll Garner, but 
we were glad to renew the acquaintance 
on Felsted L87002, where he is well 
recorded and supported by bass and 
drums. We don’t like him in his Palm 
Court vein, where the sentimentality 
drips and the jazz flies out the window. 
Such stuff must be popular, for most 
of the ‘‘modern” pianists alternate with 
it. Admittedly they often improvise 
cleverly out of tempo, but if they play 
in the name of jazz, then the jazz 
audience is entitled to stone them every 
time they forsake beat and swing. 
Jazz shouldn't be regarded in the same 
way that food is in England. The 
unpalatable should not be consumed 
with closed eyes and no complaint. 
Garner, anyway, sounds so much 
better when he is about his lawful 
business as in four of the tracks here: 
“I May Be Wrong”, “Trees”, **Sheik”’, 
and ‘Margie’. ‘What a pity they are 
not allon one side! “Margie” is mag- 
nificent, the best we have ever heard 
from him, a performance to enter in 
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ART BLAKEY 
plays fine drums behind Horace Silver 


any open competition for jazz piano. 
It takes off at once and never touches 
the ground. Be sure to hear it. 


We come pretty well up to date with 
Horace Silver on Vogue LDE065. 
More than ever we incline to the belief 
that the piano is the key to modern 
jazz, for those who remain unconvinced 
but are not reluctant to enter in. The 
modernists bash it unsympathetically 
and brutally, but this wonderful in- 
strument won't let them play too many 
tricks. We are thus spared anything 
approaching the horrors of contem- 
porary trumpet and sax tones, tones 
adopted in the sacred name of coolth. 
Silver is modern, but he is by no means 
cool. You will find on this record a full 
quota of passion and fire, and several 
tracks swing all the way. “Quick- 
silver” and “Safari” (Jungle, 1954) 
drive ferociously. Art Blakey’s well- 
recorded drums are the best and most 
intelligible we have yet heard in the 
modern idiom. The opening theme of 
“Horoscope” shows a Monkish influ- 
ence, but it has its own freshness and 
sure development. The excellent notes 
on the sleeve are by this journal’s Alun 
Morgan. He mentions Monk and Bud 
as sources of inspiration. Just for 
descriptive purposes, you might say 
that Silver’s style was an amalgam of 
theirs, plus a dash of quicksilver ! 


Last, there is Capitol LC6670, an 
important collection of eight piano 
improvisations by Duke Ellington. 
The difference between itand the other 
records discussed in this section, with 
the exception of Jelly Roll’s, is one of 
content. Duke is more than a musician 
entertaining at the piano. He is a 
composer at the piano who frequently 
thinks in terms of his own orchestra, so 
that the emphasis is not disproportion- 
ately on the harmonic, melodic or 
rhythmic aspect, but more equitably 
distributed over the three. If you listen 
to his piano solos with the orchestra in 
mind, and try to hear how their ideas 
would be built into an_ Ellington 
orchestration, you will find them taking 
on new depth and meaning. In ‘Pre- 


lude to a Kiss” and ‘‘Sentimental 
Mood’ he reveals an affection for these 
two numbers that is wholly governed by 
their pastel-shaded melodies. ‘Passion 
Flower”, the loving, Hodges excursion, 
gets a rich and maturely beautiful 
development. “Reflections in D” is well 
named—a thoughtful exploration of a 
mood. ‘Things Ain’t’ flow into a 
wonderfully blues-toned improvisation, 
suggestive of the way his great soloists 
take their places in this orchestral 
frames. “Who Knows’ shows his 
awareness of modern tendencies, his 
ability to digest and incorporate without 
losing his sense of direction (just like 
Benny Carter). ‘“‘Janet’’ strides first 
and last, but has a meditative centre- 
piece. This is basic Duke, never for- 
getting firm friends in the East, like 
Lucky Roberts and The Lion. Then 
there is “B Sharp Blues” beating and 
swinging, everything carried on_ his 
broad shoulders, rather like ““Band Call” 
This collection is relaxed, well varied, 
well recorded, and it will serve to 
remind you that the strong heart of the 
Ellington orchestra has always been 
Duke’s piano. 
SY AT BETHLEHEM 

The appointment of Sy Oliver as 
musical director to Bethlehem Records 
has already had interesting results. 
As detailed elsewhere, Sy contributed 
arrangements for the two instrumentals 
under Jim Bright’s name on B1295 and 
the accompaniments to Chris Connor 
on B1291 and B1293. The personnel 
of the band was as foliows: Charlie 
Shavers, Chris Griffin, Red Solomon, 
James Nottingham, tps; Kai Winding, 
Vern Friley, Frank Saracco, Ward 
Silloway, tbs; Sid Cooper, Milt Yaner, 
as; Sam Taylor, Boomie Richmond, ts; 
Dave McRae, bs; Dave Martin, p; 
Sandy Block, b; Jimmy Crawford, d: 
Milt Schlessinger, miscellaneous per- 
cussion. 

Shavers and Griffin were absent from 
the Connor date. Schlessinger will 
pose a problem for Messrs Delaunay, 
MacCarthy and Carey. “MP”, we 
suppose ? 

The selection of musicians seems to 
be in accord with Sy’s practice while at 
Decca of using the best musicians 
available irrespective of race or colour. 
Perfectly proper, you say ? But un- 
usual. The white boys who get similar 
jobs in American record studios almost 
invariably use all white musicians. 

For the notebooks, the clarinet solo 
on ““Moderner Liebestraum”’ is by Milt 
Yaner, the tenor on “Honky Tonk” by 
Boomie Richmond, and the trombone 
chase on “Honky Tonk” by Kai 
Winding and Frank Saracco. The 
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trumpet solos are not yet identified. 
Sy’s arrangement of ‘“Liebestraum” is 
full and weighty, but with an attention 
to dynamics that is found elsewhere 
only with Duke nowadays. ‘Honky 
Tonk” is a big beat number. The 
splendid ensemble sound is well held by 
the recording. 

Admirers of Miss Connor will find 
her musically at her best in “Blue 
Silhouette”, at her most tantalizing in 
the singularly obvious double entendre 
lyrics of Me”. 

— 349 
LONELY EXISTOR IN HARLOT’S 
GARDEN. 

New Orleans has produced some 
surprising things in its time, as we all 
know so well, but none, we imagine, to 
surpass a magazine called “Climax”, an 
announcement for which lies before our 
startled eyes at this moment. 

“Climax” is the organ of “The Climax 
Art and Pleasure Society of Lower 
Bourbon Street” and its object is “to 
interpret the vital outlines of the new 
reality by correlating the ideology of the 
Jazz movement with other valid re- 
sources of the 20th Century Revolution 
of the Human Psyche, as found in 
modern art, psychology, literature, and 
the mass media.” 

Amongst the contents of the first 
issue are Natural High, U.S.A. (The 
49th State of Being: a preliminary 
exploration in the Lost Frontier); 
Through the Cocktail Glass (The modern 
odyssey of a woman’s journey into the 
nightlife); Why Police ? (How the Lone- 
ly Existor is broken by the unpaid 
citizen volunteers); The Bats In The 
Ballroom (The death of the Dance in the 
cathedral of modern sounds; a report 


SY OLIVER 
has joined Bethlehem Records 
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DON’T PLAY ME CHEAP 
YOU CATS. 


on the laging swing back to Swing): 
and selections from A Harlot’s Garden 
of Verses. Jf that isn’t enough to make 
you send a dollar to P.O. Box 907, New 
Orleans (three dollars for four issues), 
just look at some of the future attract- 
ions : 
Beyond the Death Kick: The Function of 
Despair. 
The Real Greek Revival: King Bolden’s 
Dynasty. 
Existor Aspects of the Feminist Revolu- 
tion. 
Goof Therapy and Human Tolerance 
For Pleasure. 
The Undercover Existor and Anxiety 
High. 
The Holding Fraud and the Paper 
Passing Obsession. 
The Five-Year Child; The Golden Age 
Before the Processing. 
This society and its organ appear to us 
to be “in the jazz spirit” all right. Real 
gone, wouldn't you say ? We just 
hope Kenton gets to hear about them. 
They ought to be able to provide him 
with suitable titles for his works ! 
No laging now! Step up and pass 
over the folding paper ! 
—244— 


“DON’T PLAY ME CHEAP ” 

H.M.V.’s_  DLP1036, Laughin’ 
Louis”, is an odd collection to find 
labelled as “vintage Armstrong”, for 
it is still possible to recall the shock and 
bitter disappointment that these 
cordings occasioned when they first 
appeared. There were good musicians 
in the band, like Teddy Wilson (whose 
record debut it was), Keg and Bud 
Johnson, but it played badly, carelessly 
and the recording was abominable by 
the not-so-low standards of those days. 
Louis himself was affected by the 
prevailing atmosphere, so that to many 
of his admirers this remains the saddest 
period of his recording career, the 
deepest part of a trough between peaks. 


Made in 1933, these tracks reveal 
the conflict in and around Louis after 
the heady triumphs of his first visit to 
Europe. From a new kind of audience, 
reacting tumultuously as much to his 
warm personality as to his music, he 
had experienced a new kind of acclaim. 
Along with the new feeling of security 
this had given him, there was a desire to 
reciprocate affection, so that Louis, 
with his big heart, would give his all 
to delight his audiences, not in a spirit 
of compromise, but with the utmost 
generosity. He became more and more 
a kind of solo act. The quality of the 
accompanying band was _ increasingly 
ignored. Managerial influences in this 
direction need only be surmised. 

Yet it is surprising how much that is 
good there is to be heard on this LP. 
Where so many of today’s records are 
monotonous, made in a_ deliberate 
monotone, this one has splendid flashes 
of life and gaiety, emanating, needless 
to say, primarily from that fruitful vine, 
Louis himself. Perhaps the years be- 
between have taught us better how to 
shut out the objectionable, or perhaps 
the good now detaches itself more 
clearly from the bad, but if you are not 
familiar with this phase of the great 
man’s music, we think it would be 
salutary to give it a hearing, always 
remembering the status of jazz in 1933. 
The extent of Louis’ success had taken 
nearly everyone by surprise. Jazz had 
made contact again and the long climb 
had begun. 

Please pay particular attention to the 
easy way Louis “exposes the theme” 
in early choruses, and to the remarkable 
command implicit in the relaxed pass- 
ages prior to his customary climactic 
efforts. The latter have been surpassed 
before and since, but alongside music 


for the gallery there is some of his most 
unassuming, casual, rocking horn. And 
don’t make the mistake of dismissing 
standards like ‘Basin Street’, “*Mahog- 
hany” and “St. Louis” after comparison 
with previous versions. They’re inferior, 
if you like, but they're different, and 


Louis’ second-best blowing still 
something to marvel at. Note his tone 
in the chorus in “‘Basin Street’ after 
Keg Johnson. (Keg, a splendid trom- 
bone player who never seemed to get 
the breaks, blows here with good tone, 
phrasing and ideas). In “Laughin’ 
Louis”, with its unashamed Selmer 
plug, there’s some unaccompanied trum- 
pet that is in no way comic, but plain 
wonderful. Dig the way he shows 
everyone how in the first chorus of 
“St. Louis’... Then we've always liked 
the vocal duet in “Sweet Sue’, where 
Bud Johnson sings in ‘‘viper’s language” 
and Louis gives him close support. 
This is generally regarded as a joke, but 
the jazz content is high. After it, they 
double up the tempo for a ride-out 
typical of the time, vaudeville or 
Palladium style, with enthusiasm. 
Don’t play this record too cheap ! 
—245— 
BACK TO THE GALLEYS, SLAVES 
Down in St. Austell they take their 
holidays very seriously. Before quitting 
in high dudgeon (as they say), we had 
counted up to twenty printing errors 
in our contribution to the August issue. 
“Vitialted piano” is piano soused in 
malted milk, not the same thing as 
“vitiated piano” at all. “Jonah Hones” 
you undoubtedly recognized as_ the 
sharpest trumpeting cat this side of the 
Atlantic at the time of writing. But 
how could Mr. Atkins guess that it was 
swing which Mr. Dance so regretted 
being unable to discuss with him ? 
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When a record company devotes no 
less than three 12in. LPs to British jazz 
in one month, some kind of investi- 
gation is indicated. Recently Esquire 
put out this wealth of home-produced 
music totalling approximately two hours 
of playing time. The first disc is given 
over to the Ronnie Scott group, the 
remaining pair to part of the National 
Jazz Federation concert held in the 
Festival Hall on February 28th this 
year. 


RONNIE SCOTT JAZZ CLUB 

Esquire 32-003 is volume three in 
the “Ronnie Scott Jazz Club” series 
and is superior to the previous issues. 
This LP presents the band’s BBC Over- 
seas broadcast transmission of March 
17th last and consists of twelve items 
from the Scott library. 


There are a couple of crowd-rousing 
numbers “In The Land Of Nimbupani” 
and “Fast And Loose”, plus the 
vocalized Shoo Be Doo which 
is almost undiluted comedy. The re- 
mainder is principally eminently listen- 
able jazz and the whole LP adds up to 
a representative programme of music 
in the Scott manner. 

In contrast to the previous volumes 
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there are more written passages in 
evidence while some numbers rely 
almost entirely upon scoring for their 
success. The best of these is, without 
doubt, Tony Crombie’s “Body Beauti- 
ful’. Here we have a most attractive 
melody spiced with some delightfully 
delicate harmonies. 

Various members of the orchestra are 
featured individually in hand-wrought 
show-cases. Trombonist Ken Wray 
plays well on “If I Should Lose You” 
while Derek Humble’s alto fits the 
mood on “I Wished On The Moon” 
helped out by Deuchar’s french horn 
in the Norman Stenfalt-scored ensem- 
bles. Jimmy steps to the front for his 
multi-tempoed “Dear Old Southland” 
with Victor Feldman swapping piano 
for conga-drum half way through. 

Harry Klein’s “‘Nemo” has been 
associated with the band since its 
inception and crops up again as an 
effective closer. Harry has written some 
fine material in the last few years and 
it is our loss that no one seems to have 
recorded his “Summer Fever’ which 
was featured twice in Jazz Club 
broadcasts. 


SMALL GROUPS 

For the remaining numbers the 
orchestra reorganizes itself into various 
small groups. The ubiquitous Crombie 
takes over the piano for the rocking 
“El Sino” with a front line made up of 
the lesser featured soloists, namely 
Wray, tenorist Pete King and baritone 
man Benny Green. 

Humble and Deuchar join the rhythm 
section for a pleasant Parker Quintet- 
style “Yardbird Suite” noteworthy for 
some fine trumpet. Ronnie replaces his 
two front-line men for a_ breathy 
“Laura” played with plenty of emotion 
and expression. 

Finally the Victor Feldman Trio with 
the leader on vibes and conga drum, 
Crombie at the keyboard again and 
Lennie Bush marking time on bass. 
The six minute “This Can’t Be Love” 
reveals Crombie as a most interesting 
if technically incomplete pianist and 
Victor as easily our best vibraphone 
player. 
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ALUN MORGAN 


The lengthy excerpts from the N.J.F. 
concert vary between excellent and 
average quality jazz. In the former 
category comes the first side of 32-004 
made up of four originals by tenor men 
Don Rendell and Ronnie Ross. The 
slight intonation imperfections are soon 
overlooked as the group leads into 
Don’s “Best Keller”, a longer version 
than the studio recording issued by 
Vogue. Derek Smith is excellent at the 
piano while Jack Fallon proves once 
again that he is Britain’s equivalent of 
Eddie Safranski as an all-purpose bass 


player. It is only Lennie Hastings’ 
drum solos which seem somehow 
incrongruous. 


TWO TENOR TASTE 


Ronnie Ross’s minor “China Mina” 
is the high spot of the set with a beauti- 
ful wistful sounding melody and an easy, 
relaxed tempo. Don’s “Hearsay” and 
“Minor Tor” complete a quartet of 
numbers by this unit. It is refreshing to 
hear a two-tenor front line used intelli- 
gently and tastefully after a welter of 
carving matches on these instruments. 

The reverse of 32-004 is dedicated to 
extra-length “‘club” routines of “‘Zoot’s 
Suite’ and “Deed I Do”, the latter 
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RONNIE SCOTT 


produces some noteworthy British 
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STANLEY DANCE 


ALLEN, BLINKEY (Instr.). 
High Gear & Chop House FLAIR 1043 
AUSTIN, CLAIRE (acc. Kid Ory Orch). 
The World's Jazz Crazy & Nobody Knows 

You When You're Down and Out & 

Good Time Flat Blues & Downhearted 

Blues & Mecca Flat Blues & C. C. Rider 

& ‘Fore Day Creep & Careless Love 

GOOD TIME 24 

AUSTIN, SIL “Mr. Ping Pong’’ (ts) 


Stagecoach & Volleyball JUBILEE 5153 
BASIE, COUNT 

Right On & Cherry Point CLEF 89120 
BELLSON, LOUIS 

Loris & For Europeans Only NORGRAN 108 


BENSON, GEORGE 
it should Have been Me & She Makes Me 

Mad GROOVE G-0024 
BLYTHE, JIMMY 


Pleasure Mad & Tuxedo Stomp & Oriental 
Man & Some Do and Some Don't & 
My Baby & Brown Skin Mama & Tack It 
Down & Endurance Stomp RIVERSIDE LP-1036 
BOOGIE WOOGIE (Davenport, Jabo Williams, 
Spand, Avery, Henry Brown) 
Dearborn St. Breakdown & Polack Blues & 
Fat Mama Blues & Chimes Blues & Eastern 
Chimes Blues & Deep Morgan Blues & 
Mississippi Blues & Atlanta Rag RIVERSIDE LP-1034 
BOSTIC, EARL 


Blue Skies & Mambolino KING 4723 
BRADLEY, WILL 
Celery Stalks At Midnight & Down the 

Road a Piece EPIC 9058 


BRIGHT, JIM (Instr. arr. Sy. Oliver) 
Honky Tonk & Moderner Liebestraum 
BETHLEHEM B1295 

BROOKMEYER, BOB & AL COHN 
Open Country & Jive At Five & Polka Dots 

and Moonbeams & in the Mode & Sky- 

lark STORYVILLE STLP 305 
BROOKS, SONNY 


Champ Ale & Sentimental Blues GROOVE G-0927 
BROWN, J. T. 
Boogie Baby & One More Chance JOB 1103 


BROWN, RUTH 
Oh, What a Dream & Please Don’t Freeze 


ATLANTIC 1036 
CAMPBELL, CHOKER 
Have you seen My Baby? & Jackie 


Mam ATLANTIC 1038 
CARTER, BENNY 
Can't We Be Friends & Symphony & With 

a Song in my Heart & Sorry & Flamingo 

& Blue Star & Beautiful Love & I'll Be 

Around NORGRAN MGN-10 
Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered & 

Cocktails for Two NORGRAN 120 
CHALOFF, SERGE with Boots Mussulli and 

Russ Freeman 
You Brought a New Kind of Love & Zdot & 

Oh, Baby & All | Do is Dream of You & 

Love Is Just Around the Corner & Easy 

Street STORYVILLE STLP 310 
CHARLES, RAY 
Don't You Know & Losing Hand ATLANTIC 1037 
CHARLES, TEDDY 
So Long Broadway & Nobody's Heart PRESTIGE 889 
COLE, ANNE 
Oh, Love of Mine & I'll Find a Way TIMELY 1007 
CONNOR, CHRIS (arr. Sy. Oliver) 
Blue Silhouette & Miser’s Serenade 

BETHLEHEM 

Ask Me & Chiquita BETHLEHEM B1293 
CONNORS, HAROLD 
Come Back, Come Back & I'm Feeling So 

Bad PEACOCK 1635 
COTTON, JAMES 
Hold Me in your Arms & Cotton Crop 

Blues SUN 206 
COTTON, SAMMY 
| Live the Life | Love & Lead On Baby OKEH 7034 
CRUDUP, ARTHUR BIG BOY 
She's Got No Hair & If you have ever been 

to Georgia GROOVE 0026 
Fall oa Your Knees and Pray & | Love My 


aby GROOVE 0011 
DALE, LARRY 
Please Tell Me & You Better Heed My 

Warning GROOVE 0029 
DAVIS, MILES (J.J., Lucky Thompson, Silver) 
Blue 'n’ Boogie & Walkin’ PRESTIGE LP 182 
DENBY, JUNIOR 
If You only have Faith in Me & This Fool has 

Learned KING 4725 


ELLINGTON, DUKE 
Bunny Hop Mambo & Is It a Sin ? 
EVANS, BONNIE 

Good Luck To You & Leave Your Love es _— 


CAPITOL 2875 


Me 
EVANS, DOC. 
Roll On, Mississippi & Mournin’ Blues & 

Come Back, Sweet Papa & Mississippi Mud 

& Riverside Blues & Original a 

One-Step & King Porter Stomp 

Whop SOMA LP MG 
Flea Market Suitcase & Dippermouth 

Wolverine Blues & Sister Kate & 

Squeeze Me & Muskrat Ramble & 

Monday Date & Basin St. Blues & Coney 

Island Washboard & Keep a-Knockin’ & 

Sweet Georgia Brown SOMA 12 inch LP MG 1201 
FARLOW, TAL : 
Gibson, Boy & Everything I've Got & Wind 

and Rain in Hair & You and Night and 

Music & My Old Flame & Love Nest & 

Blues In the Closet & If There Ils Someone 

Lovelier NORGRAN MGN-19 
FARMER, ART (Gryce, Silver, Hegth, Clarke) 
A Night at Tony’s & Blue Concept & 

Stupendous-Lee & Deltitnu PRESTIGE LP 18! 
FERGUSON, MAYNA 
All God's Children & Somewhere Over the 

Rainbow EMARCY 16013 
FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 
Alabama Jubilee & Basin St. Blues & Tuck 

Me To Sleep in Old Kentucky Home & 

I'm Gonna Charleston & Georgia Camp 

Meeting & Original Dixieland One Step 

GOOD TIME JAZZ L23 

FITZGERALD, ELLA 
Later & Lullaby of Birdland DECCA 29198 
FIVE ROYALES, THE 
What’s That ? Let Me Come Back Home 


APOLLO 548 
FLORY, MED 
Three Times Around & No Thanks EMARCY 16011 
FOREST, EARL 
Ooh, Ooh, Wee & Your Kind of Love DUKE 130 
GETZ, STAN 
Love and the Weather & Spring Is Here & 
Pot Luck & Willow Weep for Me & 
Crazy Rhythm & Nearness of You 
NORGRAN 12 inch MGN-1000 
with Jimmy Rowles, p; Max Roach, d; 
Bobby Whitlock, b: | Hadn't Anyone 
"Till You & Down By the Sycamore Tree 
NORGRAN 119 
GIBBS, TERRY & JACKIE PARIS 
That Fellar MacKellar & Fabulous Figs 
BRUNSWICK 80243 
GILLESPIE, DIZZY & STAN GETZ. 
Impromptu & One Alone & Girl of My 
Dreams & Siboney, | & 2 NORGRAN MGN-19 
Hey, Pete & One Alone NORGAN 116 
GOODMAN, BENNY 
Between Devil and Deep Blue Sea & East of 
the Sun & Under a Blanket of Blue & 
Undecided & I'll Never Be the Same & 
I've Got a Feeling I'm Falling & How Am 
| to Know & Four or Five Times & Bye, 
Bye Blues COLUMBIA 12 inch CL-552 
GORDON, ROSCOE 
Three Cent Love & You Figure It Out 
HARRIS, WYNONIE 
| Get a Thrill & Don’t Take My Whiskey 
Away KING 4724 
HAWKS, THE 
It Ain't That Way & 1-Yi 
HAYES, LINDA 
Your Back’s Out & Play It Right HOLLYWOOD 1016 
HERMAN, WOODY 
Mambo the Most & Mambo the Utmost 
HIBBLER, AL 
I'm Just a Lucky So-and So & Little Brown 
Jug NORGRAN 114 
HODGES, JOHNNY 
In a Mellow Tone & | Let a Song Go Out of 
Heart & Don’t Get Around Much Any- 
more & Come Sunday & | Got It Bad & 
Solitude & Sophisticated Lady & Day 
Dream & Good Queen Bess NORGRAN I2inch 
MG N-1004 
Easy Going Bounce & Indiana NORGRAN 113 
with Johnny Coltrane, ts; Call Cobbs, p; 
John Williams, b; Shorty Baker, tp; 
Lawrence Brown, tb; Louis Bellson, d: 
Burgundy Walk, Parts | and 2. NORGRAN 122 
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DUKE 129 


IMPERIAL 5292 


MARS 1006 


HOLIDAY, JOE 
Martha's Harp & | Don't Want To Walk 


Without You PRESTIGE 887 
HOOKER, JOHN LEE 
I'm Mad & Everybody's Blues SPECIALITY 528 
Let's Talk It Over & | Tried Hard MODERN 935 


HOPKINS, LIGHTNING. 
Bad Things On My Mind & I’m Wild About 
You Baby DECCA 9-48321 
JACQUET, ILLINOIS 
Heads & Little Jeff CLEF 8912! 
JAZZ AT STORYVILLE 
with Vic Dickenson, Edmond Hall, Ruby 
Braff, Johnny Windhurst, Jo Jones: 
Struttin’ with some Barbecue & Sweet and ' 
Lovely & S’'Wonderful & Sister Kate & 
Ad Lib Blues STORYVILLE 
with Sidney Bechet and Vic Dickenson: 
Honeysuckle Rose & Indiana & Bugle Blues 
& Ole Miss STORYVILLE STLP 306 
with Dickenson, Doc Cheatham, Buzzy 
Drootin, Jo Jones, Ruby Braff: 
Southie Is My Hometown & Come Back 
Sweet Papa & Muskrat Ramble & 
Jealous & Please Don't Talk About Me 
& Pennies from Heaven STORYVILLE STLP 307 
with Pee Wee Russell, Dickenson, Doc 
Cheatham: 
Sugar & We're In the Money & Gabriel 
Found His Horn & Lulu’s Back In Town 
& Missy & Sweet and Low STORYVILLE STLP 308 
JOHNSON, BUDDY 
A Pretty Girl & Any Day Now MERCURY 70421 
JORDAN, LOUIS 
| SeenWhatcha Done & Messy Bessy ALADDIN3246 
Only Yesterday & | Didn’t Know What 
Time It Was DECCA 29166 
KING, B. B. 
Bye, Bye Baby & When My Heart Beats 
Like a Hammer 
KING, BILLY 
Can’t Get You Outta My Mind & Sugar 
Doll ABBOTT 1001 
KNIGHT, MARIE 
= Soul of Mine & | Tell lt Wherever 


° DECCA 48320 

KRUPA, GENE 
Meddle My Minor & Windy CLEF 89119 
LEE, LEONARD 
Tryin’ To Fool Me & When the Sun Goes 

Down LAMP 8001 
LEWIS, SMILEY 
That Certain Door & Can't Stop Loving 

You IMPERIAL 5296 
LIGGINS, JOE 


Whiskey, Women and Loa‘ed Dice & 

Do You Love Me, Pretty Baby ? SPECIALITY 529 
LOFTON, CRIPPLE CLARENCE 
More Motion & Sweet Tooth & Sixes 

and Sevens & Clarence’s Blues & Lofty 

Blues & House Rent Struggle & Juice 

Joint & Salty Woman Blues RIVERSIDE RLP 1037 
LYNN, CHERRI 
If It Hadn't Been For You & Your Money 

Ain't Long Enough APOLLO 456 
McCRACKLIN, JIMMY 
Give My Heart a Break & Darlin’ Share 

Your Love MODERN 934 

My Story & The Cheater PEACOCK 1639 
MACERO, TEO 
Teo & I'll Remember April & How Low the 

Earth & Mitzi & Yesterdays & Explora- 

tions DEBUT DLP-6 
MANNE, SHELLY 
Dimension In Thirds & Shapes, Motions, 

Colours & Alternation & Divertimento 

for Brass and Rhythm & Lullaby & 

Etude de Concert CONTEMPORARY C-2511 
MARINI, PERLA 
Candy & All or Nothing at All GROOVE 0025 
ll Never Be Free & A Sunday Kind of 

Love GROOVE 0007 


STLP 303 


RPM 412 
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(B.B.C. & FESTIVAL HALL JAZZ) 
under the almost anagramatic title 
“Dood I Dee”, played by Tommy 
Whittle and the Tony Kinsey Trio. 
Tommy turns in his usual competent 
performance while Kinsay’s drumming 
is immaculate if somewhat mathematical. 
It is Dill Jones who delights me most. 
His musical sense of humour has rarely 
been captured on record for the studio 
red light prefaces a more sober mood. 
Here, on the concert platform, he 
entertains us with a feast of his inimit- 
able puckishness. 


VOLUME TWO 

On the second volume (32-005) Dill 
is heard to even greater length on the 
rocking “Going To Minton’s” where 
he is ably assisted by that acknowledged 
humorist Jack Fallon. Dill crashes and 
thrunders his way through chorded 
passages throwing into sharp relief the 
delicate treble work and exhibiting an 
excellent understanding of dynamics. 

“Minton’s”, “I Can't Give You 
thing” and “Beginning To See The 
Light” are played by the “Jazz Today 
Unit” contrasting a mixed styled front 
line over a modern rhythm section. 
The solos vary from good (Jimmy 
Skidmore on tenor) to disappointing 
in the light of ,revious work (Bruce 


Turner on alto). In between, Keith 
Christie blows some gutty trombone 
with a good-humoured quotation from 
Tyree Glenn’s “Sultry Serenade”. The 
album notes tell us that Dickie Hawdon,s 
trumpet solos were deleted from the 
issued numbers at his own request— 
which would seem to be a commendable 
piece of self-criticism. 


THE FELDMAN TRIO 

I have left until last the two items by 
the Feldman Trio for these contains 
moments of brilliance and signs of an 
uncanny telepathy existing between 
Victor, Crombie and Bush. Both 
“Sometimes I’m Happy” and “Crazy 
Rhythm” have plenty of Crombie’s 
extraordinary piano style, a style which 
can only be adequately described as 
Thelonius Monk-like. As a part-time 
pianist Tony is able to experimen.< 
with ideas which a more mature 
keyboard musician would reject out of 
hand as impossible—yet the heavily 
stressed percussive chords interpolated 
in unexpected places are evidence 
of an enquiring musical mind 
and one which will be sorely missed 
within the ranks of the Scott band. 

British jazz is looking up, and there 
is no reason why the standard shov'd 
not be maintained. 
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MARVIN AND JOHNNY 


Cherry Pie & Tick Tock MODERN 933 
MATTHEWS, CARL 

Co-operation, Parts | and 2 APOLLO 459 
MILBURN os 

Glory of Love & Baby, Baby, All the Time 


ALADDIN 3248 
MILLS BROS. 
How Blue & Why Do | Keep Lovin You 


DECCA 29185 

MINION, FRANK 
How High the Moon & Sweet Lorraine APOLLO 821 
MISS PEACHES 
Callin’ Moody Field, Parts | & 2 GROOVE 0009 
MONK, THELONIOUS with Art —— 
We See & Hackensack & Locomotive & 

Smoke gets In your Eyes PRESTIGE LP 180 
MOORE, BILLY 
Out of the Bushes & That Don't Do Me No 


Good MGM 11777 
MOZIAN, ROGER KING 
jee, Mozian Sees & Forlorn CLEF 89118 
“*X"’ Marks the Hits & All | Wanna Do “X"" 0037 


OTIS, JOHNNY (Feat. Robert Banks, p.) 
Mambo Boogie & Mambo Blues SAVOY 1132 
PATRIDGE, PRINCE 


Cooperation, Parts | & 2 CAT 105 
PETERSON, OSCAR 

Unforgettable & Angel Eyes CLEF 89124 
PHILLIPS, FLIP 

Long Island Boogie & Stardust CLEF 89122 


PRADO, PEREZ 
Tomcat Mambo & St. Louis Blues Mam 


45-5820 
PRINCE, BOBBY 
Too Many Keys & Please Give Me Your 


Love EXCELLO 2039 
PRYSOCK, ARTHUR 
If You Don’t, Somebody Will & This | 

Know EMARCY 70414 
PRYSOCK, RED 


Happy Feet & Blow Your Horn MERCURY 70419 


RAVENS, THE 
I've Got You Under My Skin & Lone Is N 
Dream MERCURY 70413 


READING, BERTICE 

Little Things Mean a Lot & | Wash My 

Hands GROOVE 0022 

1 Gotta Know & I'd Gladly Do It Again GROOVE 0004 
ES 


REED, JAM 
You Better Hold Me & Dr. Brown FLAIR 1042 


REED, LULA 

Not For Sale & I'll You Baby 

ROGERS, SHOR 

Jump For Me & _ pag & It’s Sand, Man & 
Basie Eyes & Doggin’ Around & Down 
For Double & Over and Out & H and = & 
Taps Miller & Tickletoe & Swingin’ the 
Blues & Walk, Don’t Run VICTOR 12in. LIM1004 

ROLAND, JOE 

Ravel's Bolero in Mambo & Poor Butterfly 


SEECO 4147 
RUGOLO, PETE 
Manana & In the Shade of the OM toate 


Tree OLUMBIA 40262 
RUMSEY, HOWARD 
Bernie's Tune & Solitaire & Morgan Davis 

& La Soncadilli & Four Others & All the 

Things You Are & Creme de Menthe & 

Viva Zapata! (9 minute versi 


on) 
CON TEMPORARY C3501 
SAMUELS, CLARENCE 
Life Don’t Mean a Thing & Crazy With the 
L 


Heat 
SASH, LEON 
Minoring for Gold & Swing, Brother, 
Swing EMARCY 16012 
SCOBEY, BOB 


Big Butter and Egg Man & Silver Dollar & 
Sidewalk Blues & Everything Is Peaches 
& Ace In the Hole & Long Gone & 
Huggin’ and a-Chalkin’ & Hindustan 
GOOD TIME JAZZ L-22 
SILVER, HORACE 


How about You! & | Remember You & 
Silverware & Message From Kenya & 
Opus de Funk & Nothing But the Soul 
& Buhaina & Day In, Day Out BLUE NOTE 5034 
SMITH, JOHNNY 
My One and Only Love & Lullaby of Bird- 
land ROYAL ROOST 589 
SPIDERS, THE 


I'm Slippin, In m Searching IMPERIAL 5291 
STITT, SO 
Blue and ac seein & Every Tub & Thou 

Swell & Pennies from Heaven ROOST RLP 418 
TATUM, ART 
Can't We Be Friends & Elegy & This Can't 

Be Love & Blues In My Heart & Dixie- 

land Band & Humoresque & Begin the 

Beguine & Judy & I've Got the World 

On a String & What Does It Take & 

Have You Met Miss Jones? & Without 

a Song & Man! Love & Overthe Rainbow 

& Memories of You & Body and Soul & 

Makin’ Whoppee & Mighty Lak a Rose 


KING 4762 


AMP 8004 
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& Love For Sale & Wrap Your Troubles 

In Dreams & You Took Advantage of Me 

& Isn’t This a Lovely Day & Stompin’ At 

the Savoy & My Last Affair & Louise & 

Come Rain or Come Shine & I'm Coming 

Virginia & Embraceable You & Tenderly 

& Sittin’ and a-Rockin’ & There’ll Never 

Be Another You & Yesterdays & In a 

Sentimental Mood & Taboo 

LEF 5 x 12 inch MG C612-615 & C6l8 

THOMPSON, LUCKY 
You must Be Out of Your Mind & Buck-de- 

hoodle N 
THOMPSON, SONNY 


OEL 100! 


Cotton Ball, Parts | & 2 KING 4729 
TRENIER, MILT 

Day Old Bread & Give a Little Time GROOVE 0028 
TRENIERS, THE 

Bald Head & Come On, Let's Face It OKEH 7035 
VAUGHAN, SARAH 

Old Devil Moon & Baa MERCURY 70423 
VENTURA, CHA 

Intermezzo & | Love o™ CORAL 61209 


Blues For Two & Somebody Loves Me & 

Crazy Rhythm & All the Things You Are 

& Limehouse Blues & Blue Prelude & 

Ain't Misbehavin’ & Girl of My Dreams 

NORGRAN MG N-& 
Charlie’s Parley & Careless & Get Happy & 

Sam and Don & Detour Ahead & Basin 

Street & Please Be Kind NORGRAN MGN-20 
with Gene Kutch, p; Louis Cicchini, d; 

Ace Tesone, b: 
Blue Prelude & Lover NORGRAN 118 
WARD SINGERS, THE FAMOUS 
I'm Climbing Higher and Higher & God’s 

Amazing Love SAVOY 4055 
WASHINGTON, MADAME ERNESTINE 
Holding On, Parts | and 2 GROOVE 0019 
WEBSTER, BEN 
Tenderly & Jive at Six & Don’t Get Around 

Much Anymore & That’s All & Bounce 

Blues & Pennies From Heaven & Cotton 

Tail & Danny Boy NORGRAN 12in. MG N-1001 
YOUNG, LESTER 
Stardust & Confessin’ & | Can't Give You 

Anything But Love & These Foolish Things 

& Lester Swings & Count Every Star & 

It All Depends On You & veeree a 

the Rain & Pete’s Cafe & Slow Mot 

Blues NORGRAN 12 i ia. "MG N-1005 
with Jessie Drake, tp; Gene Ramey, b; 

Connie Kay, d; Gildo Mahones, p: 

Can't We Be Friends & Lady Be Good 
NORGRAN 
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LETTER FROM 


4 

ONE SWEET 
NEW WINE INTO OLD BOTTLES 
Dear Sirs, 


It is with regret that I admit I fully agree 
with what Brian Nicholls has to say about 
the new Ken Colyer band in his *‘Jazzmen’s 
Diary”—August J.J. 

I have for a long time been a great admirer 
of Ken as a sincere jazzman. When the 
Colyer Jazzmen first appeared at the 
London Jazz Club in Bryanston Street, 
they were undoubtedly the finest band in 
the country; with a solid, rocking, rhythmic 
drive that no other band in Europe had 
attained. This was due to the excellent 
front line, allied to a rhythm section which 
produced a beat without ever becoming 
overpowering. But things began to change 
for the worse and even on the much 
publicised L.P. the band do not sound so 
good to me as they did at Bryanston 
Street. 

Now Ken has formed a new band, into 
which he tries to infuse some life in spite of 
the fact that the rest of the musicians are 
not up to his standard. The clarinettist 
has ideas, but the trombonist is very weak 
and the rhythm section just haven't a clue. 
Why, oh why, does the drummer bash 
away on those dreadful cowbells and 
woodblocks—instruments which should 
have died with the O.D.J.B. His job is to 
swing the band with a solid but unobtrusive 
beat. 

No. Ken must find himself better music- 
ians than this if he wants his next L.P. to 
be as popular in the States as his first, for I 
can't imagine George Lewis raving over 
the band as it sounds now. It is a pity that 
this should have happened, asI know Ken 
is sincerely trying to capture the style of the 
George Lewis band—a_ very laudable 
ambition in my opinion, but one which 
cannot be attained by the use of third rate 
musicians. 

The reason the original band was so 
good (and why the Barber band are so good 
now) was because all the musicians were 
experienced men who knew what they were 
trying to do. It is to be hoped that Ken 
will be able to knock his new men into 
shape, for I am sure he is not satisfied with 
things as they are at present. 

I sincerely hope he can anyway, for if 
anyone deserves a good band, that man is 
Ken Colyer.—A. D. Hee.ts, Ealing, W.5. 


PAGING ALL PENGUINS. 
Dear Sir, 

I am writing to inform you that I thor- 
oughly agree with everything said by Peter 
Russell (Letters, this month's J.J.). can 
add to his criticism the review of Roy 
Palmer and the State Street Ramblers. 
What on earth is the use of comparing it 
with records by Armstrong and Ellington ? 
As the sleeve notes ciearly say—even if 
your ears don’t tell you—it is a type of jazz 
on its own, and has its own appeal. 

I suggest that you make your reviewers 
listen to each record five times at least 
before commenting (and not all at once). 
It's amazing how one’s views change after 
five hearings. 


Stanley Dance, as usual, makes the 


month’s most interesting reading. I don’t 
agree with a lot of his tastes, but, in princi- 
ple, I am with him all the time. - 

On another subject: the second edition of 
Rex Harris’ book “Jazz” has now sold out, 
I am told. 

Couldn't you persuade him to contribute 
to “Jazz Journal” again, perhaps as a record 
reviewer ? He might even take over a 
collector’s page—remember the great days 
in ‘Collectors’ Corner’, now hardly worth 
reading.—D. S. RippeLt, Rickmansworth. 


FLYING HOME. 
Dear Sir, 

Having heard Ken Colyer on Saturday 
last, in Birmingham, I must endorse Mary 
Lou’s “He must learn to blow” as only 
occasional notes got through and the band, 
as a whole, was pitiful to listen to. 

Granted they had enthusiasm, but 
technique, command of instrument and 
tone (surely all necessary in good jazz) were 
sadly lacking. 

] understand that his regular clarinettist 
and trombonist were absent but why, if one 
cannot have a decent line up, not get 
another group, or catch the bus home and 
give the fans back their hard earned 
money ? 

Freddy Randall, while playing much 
better, turned out to be a rabble rouser, 
pandering to the usual stupid types to be 
found at concerts, who supplemented their 
clapping, whistling, etc., by throwing 
paper aeroplanes on the stage. 

In conclusion I must say it was nice to 
creep home to Louis, Sidney et al. and to 
offer thanks for the gramophone and 
records.—K. LINCOLN, Darlington. 


MARK MY WORD ! 
Dear Sir, 

May I start off and congratulate you on 
your very good magazine. | like very much 
Berta Woods’ commentary on the American 
Jazz scene. It’s nice to have someone who 
deals solely with “The real jazz” and not 
the “‘Mess in Minor Chords” which, 
despite its supposed swinging beat and 
clever harmonic progression, still sounds 
like Moroccan music played backwards. 

Baby Dodds’ own story was an excellent 
article. How about one by the greatest 
living New Orleans clarinettist—George 
Lewis—some time ? 

I don’t always agree with your erratic 
bunch of critics. And that includes Mr. 
Tanner who considers “‘Harmony Blues” a 
better performance than ‘Jungle Blues”. 

A favourite argument of the “‘M in M 
Chords” fan seems to be that jazz proper is 
dead. I consider this to be a very sweeping 
statement. 

Firstly, jazz is very much alive in Louis- 
iana and that is where it came from. 
Secondly, white men can play jazz if they 
try. Look at Don Ewell the brilliant 
pianist; Turk Murphy, Muggsy Spanier, 
and the British products of Humph Lyttel- 
ton, Chris Barber and Britain’s best 
clarinettist yet—Monty Sunshine. think 
Monty has more punch and ideas than 
clarinettists like Joe Darensbourg How 
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about an article some day about New 
Orleans brass bands ? Hearing the Eureka 
brass band on Ken Colyer’s B.B.C. pro- 


gramme thrilled me through and through. 
What terrific spirit. MARK Haywoop, 
Tonbridge Wells. 

FROM L TOC ? 
Dear Sirs, 

I have been a reader of J.J. since last 
October and must say I consider it the most 
interesting Jazz magazine on the market. 

I am a modernist in my jazz tastes and 


you include enough modern topics to make 


it worth while, although I could do with 
less Berta Wood and more Alun Morgan. 
I wonder if you could run a series on 


jazzmen (from Louis to Chet) consisting of 


a short biography and the best dozen or so 

disks by each (in the opinion of several 

critics). DINKEL, Putney, S.W.15. 
A QUESTION OF FATE. 

Dear Sir, 

On looking through Jazz Journal for 
June I came across the article on Baby 
Dodds which was accompanied by a 
photograph of Fate Marable’s Steamship 
Band in which, according to the caption 
Joe Howard is the trumpeter. 

There appears to be an identical photo- 
graph in Rudi Blesh’s ‘Bible’, “Shining 
Trumpets”, in which he names Louis as 
the trumpeter. Also, he gives the date as 
1919, whereas J.J. gives the date as 1921. 
It seems more probable that it was Louis, 
as he has a much rounder face than Joe 
Howard; also in 1921 Louis was, I believe, 
back in New Orleans. 

Perhaps you, or a reader, could clear up 
this point for me. 

Do your critics have a grudge against 
Mutt Carey? From the reviews they seem 
to prefer Teddy Buckner as trumpet player 
with Kid Ory’s band, but I think the band 
swings much better with Mutt’s biting horn 
than with Buckner’s rounder but less 
brilliant one. Compare the glorious **Mary- 
land” / “Oh! Didn’t He Ramble” and 
“Down Home Rag” with “Georgia 
Camp Meeting” /‘*Mahogany Hall’ and 
see the difference—N. W. SITWELL, 


Haslemere. 


THE 


DISCOPHILE 


The Magazine for Record Information 


: Edited by 
Derek Coller & Bert Whyatt. 


25 BROADFIELD, HARLOW, 
ESSEX. 


Annual Subscription: 6/6 (six issues) 


Every issue of The Discophile contains 
information on new and old records, 
of interest to all enthusiasts engaged in 
record research. 

Now in its seventh year of publication. 
The August issue contained discograph- 
ies of Bud Powel!, Fats Domino, Seven 
Little Polar Bears, the ‘‘ Audiophile ”’ 
label, a Joe Turner addenda, and many 
other discographical articles. 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


LONDON 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Staford, .EC.6. 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor Street, 


Birmingham, 5. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road. 
Croydon, Surrey. 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 
hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON _ continued) 


London Jazz Club Record Shop 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone: 


HITher Green 3134 
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General 


| 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-. Bold type 6d. per word | 


| 
| 


PEN AND PERSONAL 
Friendships. Introductions all | 


districts. All ages. Send 5d. | 
stamps for Free Book 100), 
Photographs and details 


Hanson, Merlyn Avenue, Den- | 
ton, Manchester. | 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- | 
ing. PICKUP magazine — 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 

copies for 1/3. Box 1005, ; 
Jazz Journal. | 


CLASSIFIED 


THE 
Disposals and Wants Centre 


FOR RECORD 


Bob & Tradition Jazz Records wanted (78 & 
LP) W. MOXSON 206 Forrest Road, London 


| E.17 (LAR 1880) 


FOR SALE ‘‘Record Changer’, Jan. to 
March 52 inclusive !0/-. ‘‘Metronome”’, Jan. 
"50 to June '53 inclusive (Jan. ‘5! and Sept. 
*52 missing) 30/-. Stanley Dance, Cottesmore, 
Braintree. 


AUCTION—1!00 Foreign and Deleted Jazz 
and Swing Records. Send for lists. 

others for Sale. Send your wants lists. 
Rhodes, 128 Kirstone Rd., Newbold, Chester- 


COLLECTORS 


WANTED—-YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or abroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Ger. 1604). 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD CABINETS From 
£5/10/0. Write for illustrations. Easy 
payments. Stamford, Dept. C20., 20 College 
Parade, Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6 


C. H. YARDLEY & Co., *‘The Music Shop for 
all musical requirements’’, 96, Tavistock Road, 
Plymouth. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Club Notice 
| Board 


| Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/- 
bold type : 6d. per word 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
Hart."’ Southall— 
Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
83, 105 and 607. 


PLUMSTEAD JAZZ CLUB, Every 
Tuesday at ‘‘Railway Tavern”’ 
Plumstead Road, S.E.18. Resident 
Band ‘JAZZ CARDINALS" 
Weekly Subscription |/3d. only 


Will anyone interested in becom- 
ing a member of THE HILL-BILLY 
FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 
CLUB, please write for details to: 


field. 
BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY | 
231 Baker St., London, N.W.|. | 
Founded 1940. 
Members everywhere. Write for | 
Particulars. 


MUSICIANS. Send for free list 
of 1200 Evergreens in correct 
key for your instrument, and | 
improve your busking. Spencer, | 
19 Warwick Avenue, Bedford. | 


21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essex, 
or 47 Holbrook Way, Bromley, 


LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED 
RECORD YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR. 
You may Advertise your ‘‘WANTS"’ or 
“*DISPOSALS"’ in these columns for 6d. per 
record—Minimum 3—Maximum 20. 


Kent. S.A.E. appreciated 
““SOUTHERN JAZZ  CLUB— 
640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 


(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: &, Otley Drive, Ilford, 


| Essex. 


| GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 
Record recitals. 

| Details membership 3 Gt. Percy 
' Street, London, W.C.1. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds” - 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


Sidney Bechet 
Duke Ellington 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—3/- per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


BASIC JAZZ ON LONG PLAY 
by JOHN LUCAS 
Price 7/6 Post 6d extra. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 5/ 
3 ” ” ” ” 3/- 

each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS”? WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only 
Jazz Magazine. 
Special Trial Offer—3 copies for 1/- 
post free. 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published by New Orleans Jazz Club. 


Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which 
includes copies of THE SECOND LINE. 


For your Jazz Library 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 
WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in Buenos 
12/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


Aires 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 
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LATEST 


* 


SHARKEY AND HIS KINGS OF DIXIELAND 


Introduction—Farewell Biues—Tin Roof Blues—-She’s Crying For Me—Muscat Ramble— 
I’m Going Home—High Society 


REG TILSLEY and his ORCHESTRA = = = 


BEST SELLING 78 


Midnight Tango—Boulevard 
(acclaimed by the record critics as the best record of the year 
CLIMBING FAST ON THE HIT PARADE 


Lorelei 


DICKIE VALENTINE’S =— = 


LONG PLAYING 


SUCCESS 


MLP 503 


Melodisc Records 


Limited, 


London W.C.2. 


12 Earlham Street, 


Cambridge Circus, 


GEOFF TAYLOR SEXTET 

10-385 All of me / Solitude 

JAMES MOODY SEXTET / AND HIS 

SWEDISH CROWNS. 

10-386 Indiana / Lester leaps in 

KENNY GRAHAM’S 
AFRO-CUBISTS 

10-387 Cotton tail / Fascinating 

rhythm 

STAN GETZ QUARTET 

10-388 Indiana / Crazy Chords 

ERNIE ENGLUND AND HIS 

ORCHESTRA 

10-389  ’Cos its so good to eat / 
Night train fantasy 

BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S 

BOBCATS 

10-390 Royal garden blues / Snag it 

RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA 

10-391 Perdido / Cherokee 

TONY KINSEY TRIO with JOE 

HARRIOT 
10-392 Best behaviour / Get happy 


LONG PLAYING 334 rpm. 


10 inch 


GERRY MULLIGAN ALL STARS 
with ALLEN EAGER 


20-032 Mulligan’s too (parts | & 2) 
ART FARMER SEPTET— 

““WORK OF ART” 

Work of Art 

Uam Uam 

The little Bandmaster 

Up in Quincy’s room 


20-033 


TEDDY CHARLES QUARTET— 
“NEW DIRECTIONS”’ 


20-034 Variationsona motive by Bud 
Further out 
Wailing dervish 
Etudiez le Cahier 

12 inch 


RONNIE SCOTT JAZZ CLUB— 
Volume 3. 


Fast and loose, Body Beauti- 
ful, Yard bird suite, If I should 
lose you, In the land of 
Nimbupani, Laura, This can’t 
be love, Dear old southland, 
El sino, I wished on the moon, 
Nemo, Oo shoo be do be 


32-003 


NATIONAL JAZZ FEDERATION 
MODERN JAZZ CONCERT 
recorded at the ROYAL FESTIVAL 
HALL 


Volume 1. 


THE DEREK SMITH TRIO with 
Don Rendell and Ronnie Ross 
32-004 Best Keller 

China Mina 

Hearsay 

Minor Tor 


THE TONY KINSEY TRIO with 
JOE HARRIOTT 


Zoot’s suite 
’Dood I dee 


Volume 2— 


VICTOR FELDMAN TRIO 


32-005 Sometimes I’m happy 
Crazy rhythm 


JAZZ TODAY UNIT 
I can’t give you anything but 
love 
I’m beginning to see the light 
Going to Mintons. 


Send 24d stamp for autographed photograph of RONNIE SCOTT, TONY KINSEY and NORMAN BURNS to 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, W.C.1. tei. No. MUseum 1810_ 
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A SELECTION OF TOP SELLING RECORDINGS WHICH ALL JAZZ 


ENTHUSIASTS SHOULD HAVE IN THEIR COLLECTIONS 


MODERN JAZZ CONCERTS 


L.P. 33: 


LDE 007 
LDE 040 


LDE 039 


78 r.p.m. 


V 2021 
Vv 2104 


V 2060 


r.p.m. 


JAZZ OFF THE AIR, Vol. 1. 
JAZZ AT MASSEY HALL, Vol. 1. 
(Quintet of the year) 
DIZZY GILLESPIE PARIS 
CONCERT 


GENE NORMAN'S “Just Jazz” 
“Groovin? High” 

GENE NORMAN'S “Just Jazz” 
“Charlie Got Rhythm” 
JIMMY WITHERSPOON 

Big Fine Girl : : No Rollin’ Blues. 


MODERN 


JAZZ (Piano) 


L.P. 333 r.p.m. 


LDE 010 
LDE 034 
LDE 059 


78 =r.p.m. 


V 2208 


V 2236 


BUD POWELL TRIO 
ERROL GARNER TRIO, Vol. 1. 


GEORGE WALLINGTON TRIO 
(New Sounds from Europe) 


BILLY TAYLOR QUARTET. 
Feeling Frisky : : Cuban Caper 

BUD POWELL TRIO 

: Everything Happens to Me 
: Bud’s Bubble 


Indiana : 
Somebody Loves Me : 


TRADITIONAL JAZZ 


LP. 335 
LDE 012 


LDE 015 


LDE 025 


78 r.p.m. 


r.p.m. 


GEORGE LEWIS & His NEW 
ORLEANS ALL STARS 

MUGGSY SPANIER BROADCASTS 

“This is Jazz’’. 

SIDNEY BECHET & His BLUE 
NOTE JAZZMEN 


GEORGE LEWIS & NEW ORLEANS 


V 2051 
V 2054 


STOMPERS 
Climax Rag : : Deep Bayou Blues 
Fidgety Feet: Dauphine Street Blues 


ART HODES BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN. 


V 2064 


V 2063 


Way down Yonder In New Orleans : : 
St. James’ Infirmary. 
Memphis Blues : : Shine. 


DIXIELAND JAZZ 


LDG 036 
LDG 054 
LDG 078 


78 r.p.m. 


r.p.m. 
FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 

BOB SCOBEY FRISCO BAND Vol .1 
TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND Vol. 2 


BOB SCOBEY FRISCO BAND 


V 2184 
V 2183 


That’s a Plenty : : Beale St. Mama 
Blues My Naughtie Sweetie : : 
Do You Know What It Means. 


KID ORY CREOLE JAZZ BAND. 


V 2011 
GV 2186 
GV 2191 


Tiger Rag : : Eh, la-bas 
Band Maryland : : Oh, Didn’t He Ramble 
Ory’s Boogie : : St. Louis Blues. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE Now AVAILABLE FROM DEALERS, PRICE 6d. OR DIRECT FROM Us PRICE 94d. inc. postage. 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113-115, FULHAM ROAD., LONDON S.W.3. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF LONDON “ORIGINS OF JAZZ”, LONDON and VOCALION RECORDS 


TELEPHONE: 
K Nightsbridge 4256/7 8 


Printed by H. E. Warne Ltd., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell England 
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